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JUBILEE’s long term investment—the 400 serial notes 


JUBILEE—as our early subscribers know—is a 
“cooperatively” owned project, set up in the 
spirit of the Social Encyclicals. The ownership 
of JUBILEE resides in a large number of people 
(who have received Class A Stock with each one 
year subscription). There are also 351 people 
who furnished basic financing and launched the 
project by buying 400 Preferred Stock packages 
at $100 each. 

Although the Preferred Stock packages were 
all sold prior to publication, JUBILEE’s editors 
still receive requests from readers who are in- 
terested in the development of the magazine. 
Consequently, an offering of serial notes has 


The offering ‘consists of: 





been set up. These notes have a double purpose: 
to provide a long term investment for those peo- 
ple who are interested in JUBILEE and are confi- 
dent that it will continue its present rate of 
growth, and to obtain funds for further develop- 
ment over a period of years. 

How has JuBILEE developed? . . . JUBILEE 
began with a $35 investment by one of its 
founders for photostats for a sample issue. Three 


_years of planning then preceded actual publica- 


tion in May, 1953. Since then, 10 issues ago, paid 
sales have almost quadrupled. By the end of its 
first year of publication JuBILEE will have done 
a gross business of about $175,000. 


Four hundred $250 serial notes, bearing 3% interest payable 
semi-annually on December 1 and June 1. Interest will be 
computed from the first of the month in which the note is 
purchased. Beginning December 1, 1958, 10% of the notes 
are to be chosen each year by lot for redemption. 


Notes are callable in advance of maturity on any interest 
date at the option of the Corporation. 


What this means is that the serial notes will run 
for at least five years, after which 10% of them— 
forty each year (unless the corporation decides it 
best to call in more)—will be chosen by lot for 
redemption over a period of ten years longer. In- 


terest paid on each $250 note will thus run from a 
minimum of $37.50 for those first redeemed to a 
maximum of $112.50 for those redeemed at the end 
of the fifteen-year period. . . . At present this offer 
is limited to residents of New York State. 


Checks should be sent directly to JUBILEE, 377 Fourth 


Ave., New York 16, New York 





¢ JUBILEE has grown rapidly and continues to grow with 
strides that would surprise us if we hadn’t felt from the 
beginning that a picture magazine of professional standards 
and the uncompromising principles of a living Christianity 
would fulfill a major need in the awakening Catholic life 
of our nation. JUBILEE’s editors began with the conviction 
that the American public, Catholic and non-Catholic, is on 
the whole intelligent, sensitive and responsive. Conse- 
quently, despite the advice from “communications experts,” 
we have not tried to down-grade JUBILEE’s material into 
dehydrated pap for people of the supposed twelve-year-old 
intellectual level. Such an attempt would be an obvious 
insult to the Truth of Christ. 


But JUBILEE’s rapid growth has also been due in large 
part to work of its subscribers who have stock in the cor- 
poration and have acted as unofficial business managers 
and subscription agents. (We realize that General Motors 
doesn’t ask its stockholders to go sell automobiles, but do 
you get as much fun out of fixing a flat as in reading 
JUBILEE? ) 

During February, which is Catholic Press Month, we’re 
making it possible for you to introduce your friends to 
JUBILEE for practically nothing. (See our ad in the adjoin- 
ing column.) This is a good opportunity to get a six-month 
subscription for relatives, friends, your pastor, a semi- 
narian, a local convent, school, or library. . . . Such an 
introduction is one of the ways you can help JUBILEE grow. 
Here are some other ways you might consider too: 


Can you plan and put into action a sales campaign for 
your neighborhood? Can you talk to teachers, students, 
your parish priest, your near neighbors and the people in 
your parish about subscribing? Write us if you can. 


Can you send us a list of people who might be inter- 
ested in seeing JUBILEE and who are not yet subscribers? 

Can you send us a list of subjects you’d like to see 
treated in JUBILEE? Ideas you'd like to hear discussed? 
Places and people of significance you’d like to see photo- 
graphed? People whose opinions interest you? (We can- 
not promise to follow every lead, but we do appreciate 
having these things called to our attention.) What have 
you liked in past issues? And what have you disliked? 


e In general: If you want to share in our effort to make 
JUBILEE the best possible magazine of its kind, write us a 
letter, care of Milly, Friends of JuBILEE Dept., 377 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16. (Milly is a little girl, but hearty, 
and is prepared to deal with an avalanche.) 


e With this issue JUBILEE’s staff welcomes back its roving 
editor, Bob Lax, who has been living in France for sev- 
eral years. Lax brought back with him half a dozen articles 
for future issues, including the one about reading the 
Bible (Page 20). The Bible article is the work of Sister 
Jeanne D’Arc, a French Dominican nun, whose mission is 
bringing the Old and New Testaments to the attention of 
her fellow Catholics who, apparently, are sorely lacking in 
knowledge of this cornerstone of Christian civilization. 
Such ignorance is obviously widespread, JUBILEE took a 
random sampling of nine people in New York, found that 
of the eight of them who had attended Catholic schools and 
colleges, not one had ever studied the Bible itself, although 
several had a peripheral knowledge obtained through 
“Bible history” classes. 





JUBILEE’s bargain offer 
for February 


CATHOLIC PRESS MONTH 


& months introductory gift $2 
offer for only 


i coming year JUBILEE will dig deeper 
into the treasury of Christian riches, will bring you, its 
readers, great new articles about the Church and her people: 
their daily lives, their hopes, aspirations, problems, their 
families and their Church, their culture and their civiliza- 
tion, will show the way they live and think, how they work and 
pray for peace and a better world. JuBILEE will show 
the Church and her people in action through the liturgy, the 
sacraments, the apostolate, the priesthood in all its glories, 
the religious life (the brothers and sisters and monks), will 
bring you stories about pilgrimages and shrines, saints and 
ordinary people, the Old and New Testaments, life in a big city 
parish or a remote Pre-Reformation village. 


To share these riches with the world around us, we’ve 
set up a special gift offer (for Catholic Press Month) in which 
you can introduce JUBILEE, a new star of the Catholic Press, 
to your friends and relatives, business acquaintances, your 
pastor, Holy Name Society, the public library. 


(This offer good only until March 15, 1954.) 
eee ee a a ee ee ee ee a SD 


To the Editors of JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


0 Yes, I want to introduce JUBILEE to the following people. 
Enclosed is $2 for each six-month subscription (a total of 


$ for subscriptions) . 





Please send me gift cards for me to sign and mail. 





My name 





Street Address 





City and State 


Gift subscriptions to go to the following: 





Name 





Street Address 





City and State 





Name 





Street Address 





City and State 


(Please attach additional names to a separate sheet of paper.) 





JUBILEE is published thly by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Copyright 1954 by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. All 
rights vebliwed under bie Aumacioan Copyright Caneuntied, Rasaned as second-class matter May 11, 1953, at the Post Office at New York, New York, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 








SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M. 


The School of Sacred Theology 
for Sisters and Laywomen 


Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is two miles north of 
South Bend and one mile west of the 
University of Notre Dame. 











THE HANDMAIDS OF THE CHURCH 
serve in missionary apostolate 
in our own Southland. 

For information please write to: 
Sister Mary, 


1840 Pigeon Point Road 
BEAUFORT, SOUTH CAROLINA 














A moving, honest 
and revealing account 
of the author’s 
ten years as a Jesuit 


This deeply personal 
story is told by a man 
who studied in the 


Order for ten years, 
By DENIS then left just before his 
MEADOWS ordination. But Denis 
Meadows writes neith- 
er as an apostate nor 
as a propagandist. His 
_ Story is unbiased and 
: true, told with sympa- 
thy and affection. 


At all bookstores, $3.50 
APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS 





The Church and her people 


THE HOLY SEE 

The Vatican has formed a new 
organization to coordinate all the 
missionary activities of laymen 
throughout the world. Called the 
Pope Pius XII Foundation for the 
Lay Apostolate, it will take over and 
expand the work now done by the 
Conference of Presidents of Inter- 
national Catholic Organizations, 
with which 30 groups in 27 coun- 
tries are affiliated. The new coordi- 
nating agency will be under the 
supervision of the Vatican Secre- 
tariate of State. 


In France, the Priest-Worker 
movement was again in the news. 
All Jesuit priest-workers were 
withdrawn from factories and re- 
turned to their communities. 
There was speculation that the 
Dominicans, who have supplied 
some 60 of the 100 priests en- 
gaged in this social apostolate, 
Franciscans and Capuchins would 
follow the Jesuit example and 
withdraw their members too. 


A Spanish “Holy Year” was 
opened by Cardinal Fernando Qui- 
roga y Palocios, Archbishop of San- 
tiago de Compostela, in the presence 
of Generalissimo Franco. The Span- 


ish Holy Year, which dates back to | 
the 14th century, is held each time | 
that July 25, the feast of St. James 
the Greater, Patron of Spain, falls 
on a Sunday. The observance began 
at Compostela, where the body of | 
St. James is believed to be enshrined 
in the Cathedral. 


The social apostolate was <is- 
cussed in Cleveland, Ohio, at the 
annual meeting of the American 
Catholic Sociological Society. Dele- 
gates were told by Father Joseph P. 
Fitzpatrick of Fordham University 
that they should foster an awareness | 
of the social problems of the times. | 
He said the greatest problem con- 
fronting the Church is “the lack of 
highly competent scholars and the 
lack of significant scholarship in | 
the field of man’s social relation- | 
ships.” 


Italy’s television industry was 
hopeful that it might be permitted 
to bring to its viewers the can- 
onization ceremony of Pope Pius 
X, the Pope of Christian Doc- 
trine, which is scheduled to take 
place in St. Peter’s Square, Rome, 
on May 29. Six other canoniza- 
tions are also expected during 
Mary’s Year. 


SONAR TES CR es b 


POPE GREETS MEMBERS OF A CIRCUS HE MET IN GERMANY AS A CARDINAL 
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CHURCH UNITY 

On the question of unity of pur- 
pose among the faiths, this year’s 
observance of the Chair of Unity 
Octave organized by the Friars of 
Atonement of Graymoor, N. Y., 
was the greatest ever held in the his- 
tory of the movement that prays 
that “all may be one.” 


Rumors that the Irish are a 
vanishing race are unfounded, a 
young Irish psychiatrist claims. 
Dublin’s Dr. John J. Stack, now 
doing graduate work in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, on a World: Health 
Organization fellowship, admits 
that long engagements and late 
marriages are common enough in 
Ireland, but maintains that “Ire- 
land is very active in producing 
human beings.” 

Because of the “‘strong ties that 
bind the Irish family together,” 
Dr. Stack asserts that mental ill- 
ness is not as much of a problem 
there as it is in other countries. 
As for drinking, he says, “I do 
not mean to disparage Cincinnati, 
but I have seen more alcoholism 
here [in six months] than in my 
whole life in Ireland.” 


NEW MAGAZINES 

Three new Catholic magazines 
have been launched and one has an- 
nounced its first issue for spring. 
The Priests’ Bulletin, which first ap- 
peared in December, is a quarterly 
published by the Catholic Action 
Federation of Chicago for priests, 
religious and laity interested in the 
specialized Catholic Action move- 
ments: the Christian Family Move- 
ment, the Young Christian Workers 
and the Young Christian Students. 
Catholic Life, which made its initial 
appearance last month in Detroit, is 
edited by a staff of laymen and pub- 
lished by the SS. Peter and Paul 
Missionaries. The Friar, “a new bot- 
tle for the old wine of Franciscan- 
ism,” also began monthly publica- 
tion in January, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Franciscans’ New York 
Province. The Pope Speaks will 
make available complete English 
translations of the writings and 
Speeches of the Holy Father as each 
papal text is made public. The first 
issue of the new quarterly will be 
published in April, originating in 
Chevy Chase, Maryland. 
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Catuo.ic Booxs 
LirurcIcAL CarRDs 


PARACLETE 


BOOK CENTER 


1329 Third Avenue (at 76th) 
New York 21 REgent 4-8060 











CALENDAR OF EVENTS 

FEBRUARY . 

] -28 CATHOLIC PRESS MONTH 

9 -1] CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOC- 
TRINE, Regional Congress for the 
Province of New Orleans, Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

14-21 CATHOLIC BIBLE WEEK 

21-27 CATHOLIC BOOK WEEK 

MARCH 

12-15 CATHOLIC INIERNATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TION CONFERENCE, Paris, France. 
Theme: Human Repercussions of 
Modern Technics. 


THE CATHOLIC RENASCENCE SOCIETY, 
11th Annual Symposium, Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Theme: Symbol and 
Myth in Creation and Criticism. 

NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION, 51st Annual Convention, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

CATHOLIC BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION, 51st Annual Convention, 
Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois. 
Theme: Psychological Aspects of 
Job Promotion. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC MEN, 
Annual business meeting of official 
delegates, diocesan program com- 
mittee chairmen and moderators, 
Washington, D. C. 


CATHOLIC POETRY SOCIETY, Twentieth 
Anniversary of Spirit, Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City, N. Y. 

CATHOLIC PRESS ASSOCIATION, Chica- 
go, Illinois. 


CHRISTIAN FAMILY MOVEMENT, Notre 
Dame University, Notre Dame, In- 
diana. 

stupy Tour, “The Political and So- 
cial Problems of European Cathol- 
icism,” directed by Dr. Rudolph 
E. Morris, Associate Professor of 
Sociology, Marquette University; 
arrangements by Study Abroad, 
Inc, 250 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


YOUNG CHRISTIAN WORKERS, Annual 
General Study Week, Notre Dame 
University, Notre Dame, Indiana. 

12-16 CATHOLIC DAUGHTERS OF AMERICA, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

* Major events of Catholic interest will be 

listed without charge each month as a pub- 

lic service. Send complete—and accurate— 

information to JUBILEE’s Events Editor, 377 

Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 





TO BE SURE... 


consider these 


S$.V.D. ANNUITY 
PLAN BENEFITS 


... Lifelong interest payments. 

...- High rate with safety. 

..- Investment in Missionary 
work. 

... Membership and Indulgen- 
ces of Mission League. 


...» Many Masses and prayers 
in life and after death. 





Write for free information: 


Society of the Divine Word, 
Annuity Dep't, 
Girard, Pa. 














ARE 
TRAPPISTINE HANDS FOLDED 
IN PRAYER FOR YOU? 


The Trappistines of Our Lady of 
the Angels, Hakodate, Japan, offer 
many prayers and good works for 
their benefactors. Their immediate 
need is funds for daily living. This 
MARIAN YEAR they will try to es- 
tablish two daughter houses for the 
many vocations to the Trappistine 
life. A gift of $8.00 will support one 
Trappistine for one month. Can you 
spare this much—or a part of it—in 
honor of OUR LADY’S YEAR? 


Establishe: .n the Diocese of Green Bay 
with Ecclesiastical approbation. 


Friends of the Far East Trappists 
Box 66, Neenah, Wis. 


My gift of $ .... to the Trappistines 
in honor of the MARIAN YEAR. 


STE iiss eh Rab <0. Te ieee sans oaePabadas save 


All contributions acknowledged. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor: Mrs. Banning’s article 
(“There’s Still Hope for the Irish”) is not 
as hopeful as the title makes it sound. In 
effect, she joins Father O’Brien in loudly 
sounding the death knell of the Irish . . 
much too prematurely, I am convinced. 
Despite Father O’Brien’s dismissal of the 
value of citing family case histories 
(though he indulges in it himself), I 
would like to cite one family case history, 
which is rather typical, and which I think 
sheds more light on what is happening to 
the Irish than many of his statistics, which 
can easily be shot full of holes by any 
statistician. (Note especially unfair com- 
parison between French, who came to 
Canada in the pioneer days of 1763, and 
the Irish, who didn’t really start coming 


until 1848 and later.) 

The family—my own—the O’Connors 
from County Kerry. 

My grandparents had 18 children. Here’s 
what happened to them: Four died in Ire- 
land during post World War I epidemics. 
Four stayed in Ireland. One emigrated to 
New Zealand. Nine emigrated to the United 
States. Net loss to Ireland—14 by death or 
emigration. 

Of the nine who came to this country, 
all settled in large cities, all got married, 
and only three of these can be _ to be 
late marriages. 

But even the late marriages "tater 35 
years of age) reproduced themselves with 
a total of six children for the three mar- 
riages. 





Shrines - Abbeys 
and Cathedrals 


OF FRANCE 


The French National Railroads 
offers this twenty-eight page 
booklet—Catholic France—pro- 
fusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs and map—FREE. 


An invaluable guide for those 
planning to visit France during 
this Marian year. 


Secure your rail accommodations before 
you leave. Tickets may be purchased and 
advance reservations made at any of our 
three offices or through your travel agent. 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


Please send me free 
illustrated booklet 
“Catholic France” 


4. 


Dept. JU 


Nome. 
Address 














City, State, 


The results for the six early marriages 
are rather remarkable for urban families— 
a total of 29 children (roughly). 

Net gain for the Church and the United 
States—35, or four children for each of | 
the nine immigrants. 

Of the third generation, most of the 35 
are still in their teens or younger. So far, 
six have married (average marrying «ge 
in the very early twenties). Though the 
oldest of these is just reaching her late 
twenties, these six marriages have already 
produced nine children—with more still to 
come. Of those not yet married, few seem 
like the shy, retiring types who will never 
marry. If these 35 don’t produce at least 
70 children, Pll invest in one of those 
$250 serial notes you’re selling and eai it 
—with a side dish of corned beef and 
cabbage, of course, and a drop of the 
“cratur” as a chaser. 

Conclusions from the O’Connors: 

1. The decline of the population in Ire- | 
land is largely due to emigration. While 
Grandma and Grandpa grew old in their 
quaint little village, the youngsters were 
running off to increase the population of 
the low-birth-rate U. S. of A. i 

2. The Irish in this country are repro- 
ducing themselves, despite the vicissitudes 
of urban living, inadequate income tax 
deductions for children, the draining of 
our youth in other people’s wars, and the | 
stern warnings of people like Father 
O’Brien and Mrs. Banning. 

In conclusion, I will admit two short- 
comings on the part of the O’Connors. 
They are Jansenists through and through. 
And they get their dander up real easy. 

Dennis O’Connor, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


* Mrs. Banning, Father O’Brien and all 
the others concerned with the plight of 
the vanishing Irish emphasized the fact | 
that when the Irish reproduce them- 
selves, they do it quite well. But the 
main—and inescapable—fact is that 
not enough Americans of Irish ancestry 
get married. The comparison between 
the French Canadians and the Irish, 
though not stated in equal terms, still 
stands: man for man, no matter what 
the year of emigration, the Irish-Ameri- 
can is not as philoprogenitive as the 
French Canadian, has left it to the 
Italian, Pole, and German to increase 
America’s birth rate.—Ed. 


To the Editors: . . . the article on the Irish 
makes me feel that those “Irish” Americans 
who wish to preserve the Irish “race” ought 
to settle in and become citizens of Ireland 
where they could people the country and 
insure the existence of the great [ish 
nation. I hope too that the time will come 
soon when, especially among Catholics, the 
mythology of “races” will be recognizec as 
mythology; for the Irish people are not 4 
race, but a. nation and that nation is 
Ireland. 

Joun RosENQUISE. 

New York, N. Y. 


To the Editor: .. . the section on Anglican- 
ism in the article “Return to Peter” con- 
tains some misstatements of facts and some 
misapprehensions. The tenor of the article 
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was certainly understanding and sympa- 
thetic, a refreshing change from the usual 
line of approach. For that I am thankful, 
as must be any Anglican. 

There are four points where the article 
in JUBILEE needs amplification. 

l. There are forty million practicing 
Anglicans in the various national Catholic 
Churches in the British Isles, the United 


States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 


China, Japan, the Philippine Islands, India, 
etc., etc., etc. In England the population 
is (including Wales) forty-three million. 
Two million of these are Roman Catholics, 
and certainly an equal number are Protes- 
tants. The rest are Anglicans of various 
intensities of belief and practice. The two 
million figure in the article refers I be- 
lieve to those whom the Church of England 
regards as faithful communicants. The 
situation is perhaps similar to France 
where the number of faithful Roman 
Catholics is small in comparison to mass 
indifference of the urban population. The 
splinter movements in Anglicanism are two 
—the Methodists (who in England never 
amounted to the size that they have reached 
in this country) and the Reformed Episco- 
pal Church in this country in the 1870s, 
a group with churches in New York and 
Philadelphia of some eight thousand 
persons. Presbyterianism and Congrega- 
tionalism cannot be considered as splinter 
movements from Anglicanism since their 
origin is in Geneva and while they tried 
to capture Anglicanism, the movement 
was defeated finally in 1660. Indeed until 
the advent of Industrialism brought about 
the movement towards the mass indiffer- 
ence of our times, that is until the mid- 
nineteenth century, both Roman Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism (whose adherents 
were known as “dissenters”) were rather 
small minorities in England. Anglicanism’s 
failure to solve the problem of the indus- 
trial age is no more marked than the 
Roman Church’s failure in France, and 
Italy, where large sections of the popula- 
tion vote Communist despite-the Church. 

2. The Anglican Communion is world- 
wide. It witnesses in the West to the sort 
of provincial Catholicism that the Ortho- 
dox Churches of the East witness to. 

3. The High Church Movement did not 
have its origins in the nineteenth century, 
In its origins it can be found in post- 
Reformation Anglicanism in Archbishop 
Whitgift and Richard Hooker. It reached 
its full flowering in the seventeenth cen- 
tury in its theology and art and continued 
through the eighteenth into the nineteenth 
century. Keble’s father was an old-line 
High Churchman. The Oxford Movement 
was an attempt, largely successful, despite 
the desertions of Newman and Hurrel 
Froude, to revitalize the Church of England 
in the face of rising indifference. The old- 
line High Churchman had become rather 
academic, and the Oxford Movement sought 
to make the meaning of the Church more 
Teal by the restoration of a half-forgotten 
heritage of Liturgical Worship. The leaders 
of the Oxford Movement did not start some- 
thing new, but rather re-newed what was 
already there. 

4. While there has been a continual 
stream into the Roman Church since New- 
man’s defection from Anglicanism, there 
has also been (at least) a trickle in the 
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ciuel INFORMATION BUREAU 
33 East 50th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
Telephone: Plaza 3-0159 





HE PAGEANT OF ST. PATRICK 
“THE DUBLIN SPRING SHOW 


GREAT NATIONAL FESTIVAL 


L 


Hts. will make 


“he TOSTAL WORLD ANGLING 
COMPETITION 


3k IRELAND'S FIRST FLORAL FESTIVAL ye INTERNATIONAL GOLDEN 
i ALL-IRELAND oy FESTIVAL 


GOLF BALL COMPETITION 


VISIT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT SOON, 
and write Dept. 14 for your Téstal Pro- 
gram of Events and colorful literature. 


ISSUED BY FOsRa FailceTHE NATIONAL TOURIST PUBLICITY ORGANIZATION FOR IRELAND 





other direction. John Donne was brought 
up as a Roman Catholic, but became an 
Anglican. John Murray Forbes, sometime 
Vicar of this Chapel, after becoming a 
Roman Catholic and founding the Ameri- 
can College for Priests in Rome, returned 
to. the Episcopal Church to become first 
Dean of the General Seminary in New 
York (where he had the unique distinc- 
tion of being the only dean to wear the 
hood of a Papal Doctorate). The Very 
Reverend James Pike, Dean of the Cathe- 
dral of Saint John the Divine here in 
New York, a successful lawyer and Roman 
Catholic, became an Episcopalian (ob- 
viously). There are, as everyone knows, a 
number of prominent men and women who 
have returned from indifference to their 
Church who have not had to become 
Romans to be Catholics: T. S. Eliot, W. H. 
Auden, C. S. Lewis, Dorothy Sayers, C. E. 
M. Joad, and others. Also the High 
Churchmen have been among the most 
staunch apologists for Anglicanism as 
opposed to Roman claims. Archbishop 
Laud’s Conferences with a certain Mr. 
Fisher, a Jesuit, is an example, and Laud 
was High Church enough to have his head 
cut off by the Presbyterians. 

Once again let me say that I read and 
thoroughly enjoy JuBILEE, and I offer 
these remarks for your information, and 
in all humility and concern for Church 
unity. If we are to pray and work for 
re-union we must begin with a clear un- 
derstanding of the situation \that exists 


and be truly concerned to give all to our 
Lord in His holy Church. 
Faithfully yours, in our Lord, 
Rev. Peter C. Moore, 
St. Luke’s Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: In the January issue your com- 
ment on the day set apart for Jews in the 
Octave for Unity, page 50, was excellent 
up to the last sentence which should have 
read: 

“This is a great sadness—and tragic 
indictment of Christians who, thereby, and 
for 19 centuries, have stood between the 
Jews and Christ.” 

CiairE Hucuet BtsHop, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: The Irish! God bless them! 
You can’t beat them! 

When I was in Ireland about a year 
and a half ago, I met a man who said to 
me; “When you get back to America, you'll 
see an article in one of your magazines 
[Life] by a fellow who was over here 
taking pictures and saying we are a dying 
race. The way I look at it, is this. We 
are an old race. If we, as a race, wish to 
go back to the arms of God, we feel we 
have done our duty by culture, education 
and religion. Let some other nation now 
take the burden from us.” 

Could he have meant America? 

Rev. Davin J. Lyncu, 
Rego Park, New York. 





The books below are as oddly 
matched as the cats above, 
but (like the cats) none the 
worse for that: 


MEDIEVAL ESSAYS 


by Christopher Dawson 


What happens to a child affects the man he 
becomes; what happened to our civilization 
in the middle ages affects us now. This is 
what makes these essays on such subjects as 
the contribution made by Islam to Western 
Civilization, the pattern into which Eastern 
Christianity fell, and how the sociological 
foundations of our civilization were laid, both 
useful and fascinating reading. $3.50 


ANIMALS UNDER 
THE RAINBOW 


by Msgr. Aloysius Roche 
Stories of saints who loved animals and 
animals who loved saints—St. Jerome’s lion, 
St. Norbert’s wolf, St. Philip Neri’s cat and 
dozens more. Nothing could make saints 
more attractive. There are 20 wood engrav- 


ings by Agnes Miller Parker as illustrations. 
For 8 to 12 year olds. $2.75 


SONNETS 
AND VERSE 


by Hilaire Belloc 


This is a reprint of all Belloc’s serious poetry, 
and very glad we are to have it on our 
shelves again. $3.00 


Order from any bookstore 
For our Spring list, news of authors, new and 
reprinted book reviews see Sheed & Ward's 


OWN TRUMPET. To get it free and postpaid 
write to Juliet MacGill, 


SHEED & WARD, New York 3 
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Men give words meaning, but God gives THINGS meaning. Our present history is an acting- 


out of the meaning of Christianity. We can know the real meaning of Christianity 





only if we see it in action . . . if we see it confronted with the difficulties presented by 
the world. Christianity (in the world but not of it) passes through the world and 

affects it, yet is not affected by it. The fire of Christianity, pure and undefiled, 

is purifying, burning away the chaff of the world. It is painful only when it is 

ridding us of what we have no need to hold onto . . . The Christian is confident, knowing 
that while men and their temporal projects pass, God and His works endure. Such is the 


setting for the living drama of the Christian soul of our times. 
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“We believe in the future of humanity... 
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“‘We believe in the future of humanity. We Christians are more optimistic than all others,” Maurice 
Cardinal Feltin has said, “even though we recognize the vast errors of which human nature is capable. We 
are not Utopians, but we know that grace is stronger than sin.” 

The number of men who despair is always great. Contemporary reality alarms them. They dare 
not look at the present, and the future looms up like a burgeoning atomic cloud. They fall victim to weai- 
ness and become enervated by the progress of science and technology, realizing deeply that although tech- 


nology augments the power of man and increases the possibilities of his activity, it does not change his 
heart. They are shocked at the evil of men, or at their lack of loyalty and generosity. The crushing weight 
of our times often leads men to all sorts of compromises and evils and, often unconsciously, to harsh in- 
sensitivity and cruelty toward their fellow men. 











| “Yet why do we go in sorrow 
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the enemy afflicts us?... 
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For Catholics, almost wherever they turn, find themselves in the center of controversy. In the constancy 
of their God-given position they go on generation after generation, bearing witness to the Truth. But at 
times when the truth is called into question, Christianity in general and individual Christians in particular 
are also put on trial. The Christian today is being challenged—physically, morally, intellectually and 


spiritually—by a society living without the light of Christian faith, hope and charity, a society which has 
not received grace or which having received it has rejected it, a society which, consciously or not, will- 
ingly or not, is doing the work of evil. 
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These are apocalyptic times: populations have been torn asunder, state from state, parent from child. 
The threat of world wars more devastating than ever before brings a perpetual winter to men’s hopes. 
Our very souls are on trial: the greatest sin to which we are tempted is not simply pride but despai:. 

These are apocalyptic times for mankind and especially for the children of the Church, who, in many 
countries, are being persecuted; in others, when love should overcome all, they are hemmed in by invisib!¢ 
walls of suspicion and hatred. They are surrounded on all sides by ideologies hostile to their own. They 
are suspected even by “men of good will” of being part of an undercover movement of world domination. 
On a broader scale, the corrosive influence of materialistic apathy to all spiritual values is felt alike by 
Catholic, Jew and Protestant, by Hindu, Buddhist and Mohammedan. Dividing the world along racia', 
national, social and economic lines, this basic chasm is apparent in the behavior of many, including those 
Catholics whose faith is weak and superficial. 
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Yet now is the time to be born... 


God has called each man at his own time. The Christian is a man of hope, for he is a man of faith 
and of charity. The Christian loves the time in which he lives, for he knows that his Heavenly Father, in 
a scheme of love, has chosen for him these circumstances of time and of place. No matter what the conditions 
of his natural birth, the Christian, as Christian, is born into the City of God. At the moment of his baptism 
he becomes a member of the family which is in this world and yet not of it. He cannot rightly complain 
of his times as though he had been imprisoned in a germless, idea-less plexiglass dome. As a Christian 
he is born into and lives in the light of eternity. Like Saint John the Baptist, he bears witness to the Light 
for people who walk in darkness. Each era—ours included—is a purifying furnace for saints. Pope 
Pius XI thanked God that he was born in such times of trouble that it was no longer possible for a Christian 
to be mediocre. Today no Catholic can wall himself up in a psychological ghetto. . . . For we have been 
given a new sense of what it means to be a Christian through the work of our last five Popes. . . . 
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Five great Popes... 
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In recent years the Church has been blessed with Popes whose entire dedication has been to peace on 
earth. Peace—through the Church—between God and man; peace—under God—between man and man. 
The Popes for almost a century have been men consumed with extraordinary zeal for the divine mission of 
the Church on earth—leaders whose love and understanding of mankind have been profound. (They have 
been men who humbly and patiently let God transform them into living flames of charity.) In the realms 
of prayer, thought and action, they have laid out the lines which we—the laity—can follow, participating 
and cooperating in the work of the Church. . . . Throughout all their work, the great theme of life in 
the Mystical Body of Christ has been intertwined with the precept of social justice to bring to all 
mankind, East and West, Christian and non-Christian, the peace of Christ... . 

From the very start of his reign in 1878, Leo XIII began the work in which Pius X, Benedict XV, 
Pius XI and Pius XII were all to join: the reconciliation of modern civilization with the Church. In Rerum 
Novarum, perhaps the most famous of all recent Encyclicals, and one which has had an unalterable (and 
profound) effect upon modern man, Leo enunciated his great doctrine of social justice. Rerum Novarum, 
analyzing the ills of capitalism and industrialism, is a call to man to see the solution to the problems of 
the mechanical age in Christian morality. . . . The advocacy of frequent Communion to strengthen the 
laity for the great tasks ahead; an especial interest in the Catholic Churches of the East and frequent invita- 
tions to schismatics and Protestants to return to the fold of Peter; the strengthening of relations between 
the various nations of the world and the Holy See; the continual efforts toward mediation in the wars of 
our generations; the calls to draw upon the tremendous reservoir of grace in the liturgy and the Bible 
—these are a few of the works of the men who have helped build the house of the Lord... . 
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For our daily trials... 


To aid us in the daily drudgery of our lives, the Church in our time has given birth to childlike saints 
capable of leading the multitudes to holiness—Thérése of Lisieux, Bernadette, Maria Goretti—and holy 
but uncanonized servants of God like Matt Talbot, people we might have known . . . people like ourselves 
(in moments of grace). These saints and heroes teach us to value the ordinary circumstances of our lives, 
the daily need for supernatural patience, humility, faith, hope and above all charity. In the office, in the 
factory, at home or on the street, the daily practice of these virtues directs us on a God-given road. 

In the soul’s drama, the consequences of which are eternal, no time is more significant than the present, 
and no part of the present is so filled with meaning as this very moment of life. 
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Now is the time for decision: in the City of Man... 


» 


See 


The hard social doctrine of the Church has been given to the world to put into practice. It demands 
responsibility and the sacrifice of selfish interests in the seeking of the common good. The preparation 
of the laity for the great task of restoring the entire social order to Christ still lies before us... 
To the Christian, who sees everything in relation to eternity, a starving man and a plowed-under crop ar: 
both abuses of God’s abundance. The erosion of men’s souls is paralleled by an erosion of men’s mind: 
and bodies as well as of nature itself. We are called, each one, to restore the dust bowls of the world t: 
the fertile condition in which we received them from their Creator. 

The City of Man is not to be a haphazard collection of human beings and institutions, but ar 
integrated, living body through which the Holy Spirit breathes. It is the layman’s unique responsibility t: 
carry the Light of the Spirit throughout the City of Man. And where society is pagan, his work i: 
to bring it back to Christ. . . . We are all come to do the will of Him who sent us. 
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...in the City of God 


From above and below the City of Man we hear the pure harmonies of the City of God. Our life on earth 
is a preparation for life in that city—a life of eternal love and peace. But he who lives in the spirit of holi- 


ness—the spirit of love and peace, of justice and Christian charity (in a word, the life of grace)—has 
already begun to live the life eternal. “He who does good is in God,” says St. John (and in another pas- 
sage: “He who is in love is in God and God is in him”). He who lives according to the spirit—in a state of 
grace, aflame with charity—is already a dweller in the City of God. The apostles who went forth without 
purse, shoes or staff were charged to say in each village of the world: “The Kingdom of Heaven is at hand!” 
As the world again hecomes small, a kind of Galilee among the planets, the meaning of their message again 
seems clear. The time to be born is now. The time of decision is now. And the time to begin our lives in 
the City of Man and the City of God is now. 
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THOMAS D’ARCY MCGEE, junior editor under 
Donahoe in 1844-45, was a young Irish revolu- 
tionist with editorial genius and a hot temper. 
His attacks on the founders of New England 
resulted in threats of anti-Catholic violence. 
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The Pilot’s pilots 


BISHOP FENWICK, second Bishop of Boston, 
started the diocese’s first newspaper, The Jesuit, 
in 1829. He ran it for five years, wrote most of 
_ the articles himself, and used the paper’s profits 
to establish a Catholic orphan asylum in Boston, 
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PATRICK DONAHOE (left) became editor and 
owner in 1838, when he was 27, and remained the 
publisher until 1876. In these years the circulation 
rose to nearly 100,000, and The Pilot became the 
most influential Catholic paper in the country. 


JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY, also a veteran of Ireland’s fight for independence, 
edited The Pilot from 1876 to 1890. A friend of all the leading New Enzg- 
land literary men, he brought the paper literary prestige. Believing that 
“we can do Ireland more good by our Americanism than by our Irishism.” 
he helped heal the breach between Boston’s Protestants and Catholic;. 
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YOUNG, VIGOROUS MONSIGNOR FRANCIS J. LALLY NOW HEADS THE SEVEN-MAN STAFF OF “THE PILOT.” 


OLDEST DIOCESAN WEEKLY 


This year on September 9th The Pilot, oldest member 
of America’s diocesan press, will mark its 125th anniver- 
sary. With a circulation of 80,000 among Boston Catho- 
lics, it is nationally respected and widely quoted. 

Its staff (average age: 29) is headed by 35-year-old 
Monsignor Francis J. Lally. Five lay writers cover local 
news and handle rewrite. Editorials are written by Mon- 
signor Lally and his assistant, Father John J. Grant, 33. 

For national and international news coverage The Pilot, 
like most other diocesan papers, draws upon the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference News Service (NC) and the 
Religious News Service (RNS). It supplements these with 
its own correspondents—for the most part priests who 
follow the social, political and religious news abroad. 

Although The Pilot carries the usual number of syn- 
dicated columns reporting on motion pictures, labor, 
politics and religion, it also has its own regular col- 
umnists. Perhaps the most colorful and controversial of 
these is Dr. David Goldstein. A convert from Judaism, 
he is an 83-year-old former Socialist leader who was a 
contemporary of Samuel Gompers in the American labor 
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movement. Douglas Woodruff, editor of Britain’s leading 
Catholic weekly, The Tablet of London, gives a weekly 
commentary on the European scene. 

The Pilot does not try to duplicate the presentation of 
world news which its readers already get in the secular 
dailies. Rather, it considers its function to be an analysis 
and interpretation of the news in the light of the principles 
of the Church. The editor of The Pilot believes that a 
paper’s editorial position is expressed not merely in the 
editorial columns, but in its news handling as well. 

Last year, in The Commonweal, Monsignor Lally wrote: 
“In its simplest terms the principal function of the 
Catholic journalist is to see the news in relation to a total 
view; he must understand the place of the news in the 
pattern of existing things and not as an isolated incident 
in a world of unrelated events. 

“The function of the Catholic journalist is a contextual 
one, that of measuring the importance of events in the 
light of their special relationship with the rest of reality. 
This judgment should be the characteristic action of a 
good editor.” 
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In 125 years THE PILOT has appeared under many banners. 
It received its present title in 1858. 
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The front page of the first issue of The Jesuit stated 
the paper’s aims. “We seek not battle,” the prospectus 
said, “yet shall never shrink from it when forced upon 
us.” If the next two decades were formative years for the 
Catholic press in America, they were also times of wide- 
spread attacks on the Church. Forced to adopt a defensive 
attitude, the early Catholic journals had three major 
objectives: to publish fair and simple statements of 
Catholic doctrine, to refute calumnies, and to examine 
misrepresented facts of history. 

In the 1840’s and ’50’s, soon after Patrick Donahoe 
took over as publisher, Irish immigrants by the hundreds 
of thousands began pouring into this country. Not a few 
of them settled in Boston, and Donahoe frankly aimed 
his paper at them. “We do hope,” he said in an early 
subscription drive, “that the appeal we have now made 
will be met by a substantial response from every Irishman 
whose heart throbs with the love of his oppressed country 
or the faith taught by his Saviour.” 

A young man with little formal education, Donahoe 
was operating with only three people—two girls and an 
office boy—when, on July 4, 1842, another young Irish- 
man named Thomas D’Arcy McGee arrived in Boston. 
On the same day, outside Faneuil Hall, he delivered an 
impromptu pro-Irish speech. Impressed, Donahoe hired 
McGee and later made him junior editor. Only 19 at the 
time, McGee raised the paper to a high standard of liter- 
ary excellence, but his violent editorials intensified bad 
feeling between the Yankees and the Irish immigrants. 
It was neither generous nor prudent for a recently arrived 
immigrant to editorialize about the “awful career,” the 
“narrowess of soul” and the “grotesque theology” of the 
“pioneer fanatics” who had founded New England. The 
tension was resolved only when McGee returned to Dublin 
a year later. 

From then until the Civil War The Boston Pilot, as it 
had by then become known, took on a more conservative 
mien. With the accession of John Boyle O’Reilly to the 
editorship in 1876, the paper entered upon the most crea- 
tive period in its history. Perhaps no Catholic paper in 
this country, before or since, has exerted a wider influence 
or been more frequently quoted in the secular press than 
The Pilot under O’Reilly. “As its editor,’ Van Wyck 
Brooks wrote in New England: Indian Summer, “he did 
more than anyone else to reconcile the Catholics and 
Protestants of Boston.” Nationally known as a defender 
of Catholic principles and an exponent of Irish national- 
ism, John Boyle O’Reilly nevertheless impressed upon his 
Irish-born co-religionists that their political loyalty be- 
longed to America. 

By 1908, when Archbishop (later Cardinal) Williain 
O’Connell made The Pilot the official organ of the arch- 
diocese, the Catholic press in America had come to sub- 
stitute a broader and more appealing policy of news 
coverage for the defensive policy that had characterize‘ 
it in the preceding years. With this new approach bega: 
its “golden era”—the years from 1919 to the present. 
Today, in its 125th year, The Pilot continues to serv* 
Boston’s busy and fervent Catholicism.—J. A. Ryan, Jr. 
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PILOT” STAFF MEMBERS GATHER IN MONSIGNOR LALLY’S OFFICE FOR AN EDITORIAL CONFERENCE. 
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A plan for a 


first reading of 


The Bible 


4. RENEWED INTEREST in the Bible, rich as it is with a new life and marvelous promise, is 
one of the joys of our time. Nourishing a piety which finds new strength in its authentic sources, 
this interest inspires, and is inspired by, a liturgical renaissance. It also opens up potentialities of 
unity-which would otherwise be confined to the realm of theory. (“We believe that the Catholic 
Church is the Mother Church. But she has lost the milk of the Bible, and that is why we can- 
not go to her,” a Protestant pastor once remarked.) 

A great deal of research is now being done to clarify the Bible for the faithful. There is a 
steady flow of excellent editions, commentaries, introductions and advice on all levels of scientific 
and popular thought. But when the well-intentioned reader comes to the Bible itself, he is often 
beset with difficulties. Where should he start? Even if he is familiar with the rules and essential 
ideas that must guide his reading, he often does not know in which order to tackle the books 
of the Bible. 

Some, one might say, “fish” for special texts: They glance through the book, looking for 
verses that speak to the heart, and tend to come back to the same familiar passages. But in this 
way they never get to know the Bible, for they are bound to miss the most profound meaning 
which is universal and depends on the general perspective that dominates the whole book. This 
method, or rather this lack of method, should not in itself be condemned, but it opens the way ‘0 
confusion; one would have to be very familiar with the Bible to read it profitably in this randon 
way. 

Many people diligently start at the beginning and read on. The interest that is aroused ly 
the fascinating stories of GENESIS weakens and is lost when they get to the arid passages of 
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LEviticus. And the faithful reader searching for nourishment finds himself over long periods in 
deserts where nothing speaks to the heart, while at other times, saturated with the splendor of | 
the passage, he lingers at oases whose springs seem to bring him directly to the presence of God. | 

Still others approach the Bible through references in other reading. Whenever a passage or ; 
quotation is mentioned, they look it up. Or if a lecture or an article refers to one of the books, 
they will read it and enjoy it, but they will not be able to fit it into the general pattern. It would 
take a lot of time and a rare series of coincidences to acquire the essential knowledge of God’s 
designs which a thorough reading of the sacred texts can bring. Consequently we meet people, 
for example, who know JONAS or TOBIAS quite well, but have never read ISAIAS. 

For those who are not satisfied with extracts or chosen passages, and who might need a con- 
crete guide to approaching the Bible as a whole, we can suggest a practical plan. Let us first 
note that it is not a scientific plan: We could follow a strictly historical order in the Bible or 
we might read the passages in the order in which scholars presume them to have been written. Ours 
is a psychological, pedagogical order, a plan that is purely practical. 

For a more agreeable, fruitful reading, we can follow simultaneously the two parallel lines 
of the chart on page 24. This allows a better distribution of texts of great spiritual depth or poetic 
beauty, for they are to be read at the same time as those books in which the essential substance 
is harder to grasp. 


\\ E START, therefore, with what is most essential and at the same time nearest to us: the 
GosPELS. Then the other writings of the Evangelists: the AcTs OF THE APOSTLES, and the EPISTLES 
OF SAINT JOHN. Since the rest of the New Testament will be better understood with at least a 
partial knowledge of the Old Testament, we can, at the same time, start on the Old Testament 
with the psaLms which are its most approachable and appealing part, and which to a large ex- 
tent foreshadow the spirit of the GosPELs. 

Then we take, in the chronological order, the whole historical pattern of the Old Testarnent-— 
GENESIS, EXODUS, NUMBERS, JOSUE, and JUDGES, the books of SAMUEL and of KINGS, 
ESDRAS, NEHEMIAS and the MACHABEES. At the same time, the books that have a direct and 
immediately apparent relation to history are to be read when they fit in chronologically: RUTH 
along with JuDGEs; each Prophet in his own age; the LAMENTATIONS at the fall of Jerusalem. 
(Obviously such a distinction does not raise the question of the historical basis of such books as 
JUDITH or ESTHER. It is enough for our plan that they are set at a certain time in history and 
we can read them along with other works of their own period.) In the case of the other books where 
the link with history is not clear, the order is not so strict and can be modified in any way: after 
reading the PsALMS, we could take PROVERBS along with GENEsIs—this in order to understand 
the semitic mentality, to familiarize ourselves with the day-to-day thinking, the preferences 
and the instinctive judgments of this people of God’s choice whose singular history we are to 
follow. 

Together with Exopus we should read Leviticus; then DEUTERONOMY whose homiletic theme 
forms an admirable introduction to Israel’s history and gives us the sense of the Divine design 
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that is followed through all hardships and of the mercy that mysteriously uses even the great- 
est infidelities to fulfill its heart’s deepest designs. 

Then JoB: its poetic splendor provides a contrast to the factual and detailed nature of the 
historical books. The book of JoB raises in a striking way the problem of suffering and helps 
us to understand the meaning of the trials sent by God to purify His chosen people. 

We can, if we wish, read the CANTICLE OF CANTICLES at the same time as the story of Solomon. 
The beautiful adventure of ToBiAs, whose background is the Exile, should be followed by Jonas, 
which takes place after the Return. It is the Father’s last warning to an obdurate people who 
had grown so much like the elder brother in the parable of the prodigal son. 

During the long obscure period when sacred history reveals to us only the episode of the 
Machabees, ECCLESIASTES will show us the extent of the purification through hope, and the 
discouragement with which the Children of the Covenant were tempted in their long period of 
waiting. 

We come to the end of the Old Testament with ECCLEsIASTICUS and wisDoM, which look 
back and give us a general perspective of the providential insight God gave His people in leading 
them forward to a land of promise the full splendor of whose meaning He alone could compre- 
hend. It is a theology of history, a sagacity that embraces all and lights this whole journey which 
the historical books follow step by step. Along with these last books we at last reach the EPISTLES 
OF SAINT PAUL which give us the synthesis of the plan of love and of salvation. The traditional 
editions print Paul’s epistles roughly according to their length, but if we read them in what was 
probably their chronological order, we can better follow the development and progress of 
his thought. 

Then the letters of JAMES, PETER and JUDE, and lastly the apocaLypseE, which illuminates 
the mysterious life of the Church and which gives us warning of the end. The APOCALYPSE 
closes history and unveils the mystery of eternal life. 

Only after this cursory though guided first reading will more detailed studies be completely 
valuable and fruitful, because then they will find their relative place in the whole. 


|... Is no doubt that the faithful reader will then come back to the passages that have most 
spoken to his heart, the New Testament, certain PSALMS, the CANTICLE OF CANTICLES, or WISDOM, 
the prayer of JEREMIAS or perhaps the second part of Isalas. But in this cursory and all-encom- 


passing reading we must never lose sight of the whole Bible, in order to know God, His ways, 
His preferences, His demands, His providence and His mercy at its most profound depths. 

The knowledge of God’s word, if we follow it in a spirit of faith, simplicity and perse- 
verence, is a royal way and a sure way to experience God and to become intimate with Him. 

Our lives are often filled to overflowing with our daily occupations. However burdened 
we may be, though, we find the time to eat. So, if we really wish it with all our hearts, if we 
hunger and thirst for God’s Word, we will also find time to nourish ourselves every day, out of 
His Book. It will become for us the irreplaceable food which constantly keeps alive in us the 
meaning of the living God.—Sister Jeanne D’Arc, O.P. 
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A PLAN FOR A FIRST READING| 
1 NEW TESTAMENT y 4 OLD TESTAMENT 


Historical books Connected with Historical 
history connection 
not important 


GOSPELS PSALMS 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 


EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN 
GENESIS Proverbs 


Exodus (Leviticus) 


Numbers Deuteronomy 


Settling in 
Josue and Judges Palestine 
JOB 


ISamuel (I Kings) Royalty (11 Cent. B.C.) Canticle of 


Il Samuel (II Kings) Canticles 
Schism (934 B.C.) 


III Kings II K. 14 (722 B.C.) Amos, Osee 

IV Kings Captureof Samaria . Micheas, ISAIAS 
Judith 
Sophonias 
Nahum, Habacuc 


II K. 23 (586 B.C.) 
Fall of Jerusalem JEREMIAS 


Exile Lamentations, Baruch 
EZECHIEL 

ISAIAS 40-55 Tobias 
, Esther 
Esdras, Nehemias Return (538 B.C.) Daniel 
Joel, Abdias 

Judaism ISAIAS 56-66 JONAS 
Asseus, Zacharias Ecclesiastes 


I & II Machabees Malachias Ecclesiasticus 
EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL WISDOM 


I & II Thessalonians 

I & II Corinthians 

Romans, Galatians 

Epistles Philippians 

from the Colossians 

Captivity Ephesians 

Philemon The capitalized titles are the most important; they 

I Timothy must be read. You may omit or skim through passages 

atieties Titus that concern legislation, lists of names, descriptions of 

. Il Timothy sacred furniture, (for example: Ex. 22-31, 35-40: Lev. 

Hebrews 1-35; I Sam. 1-9; Deut. 12-26; Ez. 40-48 except for a 
JAMES part of chapter 42 and of 47). These passages make a 

Epistles of < PETER first reading unnecessarily burdensome, but they can be 

, JUDE read later. 
APOCALYPSE 


Pastoral 
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OF THE BIBLE 


* Complete familiarity is necessary in order to read the 
Bible at random. It is better, on a first reading, to follow 
a plan. Since the traditional order is in any case fairly 
arbitrary it seems preferable to follow a more psycho- 
logical progression. A good idea for interesting, varied 
and fruitful reading is to follow simultaneously the two 
parallel lines that correspond to the two sections of the 
following plan: 


~ “= THE BASIC PATTERN: Start with the most im- 
pertant and most accessible—THE GOSPELS, followed by 
the other works of the Evangelists: THE ACTS OF THE 
APOSTLES by Saint Luke, which normally follow the 
Gcspels, and show the power of their ferment in the 
pagan world; and THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN, which ex- 
plain the supreme Revelation of Love. (The rest of the 
New Testament will be read later with greater under- 
standing if the reader has some knowledge of the Old 
Testament. ) 

Next read, in a chronological order, the historical books 
of the Old Testament, GENESIS, EXODUS, and so on. 


oF 


él THE OTHER BOOKS of the Old Testament fit 
neatly into the same pattern. Those that are simply 
historical should be read as they fall into the chronologi- 
cal order. As for the others, the order is looser and can 
be changed as you wish. 

Holy Scripture must be read in a spirit of faith, with 
perseverence and without your being disconcerted by 
anything. Pray before reading and ask God to reveal the 
meaning of His Word. 

The first thing to look for is a general perspective; to 
find it, read rather rapidly, without stopping at any dif- 
ficulty, in whatever order the passages may be; many 
difficult passages will become clear when the whole pat- 
tern is known. It is most important to try to know God 
better as well as to know His loving plan for mankind; 
the Old Testament shows us the all-providential prepara- 
tion for the coming of Christ. 

In this light we can learn to eudeecbind the meaning 
of sacred history, which retraces for us, through the cen- 
turies before the coming of Christ, the slow unfolding of 
Revelation. 

It is important to note the differences in literary styles: 
all the books of the Bible, however unlike, are -equally 
inspired, but all cannot be understood in the same way: 
a book of history that recounts objectively, sometimes 
crudely, deeds as they take place, cannot be read with 


_ the same mind as a collection of proverbs, an enlightening ' 


story, or a mystical poem. 








“Merely to set down some of the cominunicable 
meanings that can be found in a passage of 
Scripture is not to exhaust the true meaning or 
value of that passage. Every word that comes from 
the mouth of God is nourishment that feeds the soul 
with eternal life. Non IN SOLO PANE VIVIT HOMO 
SED IN OMNI VERBO QUOD PROCEDIT DE ORE DEI. 
Whether Scripture tells of David hiding from Saul 
in the mountains and Saul’s men surrounding his 
hiding place like a crown; or whether it tells 
about Jesus raising up the son of the widow of 
Naim; or the prescriptions for the evening 
sacrifice of incense; or sings the hymn of 
Deborah; or tells us that Heli the priest of Silo 
thought Anna was drunk, when she moved her lips in 
prayer; whether it tells us in the Canticle that 
the Spouse has gone down to see if the vineyards 
are in flower; or shows us the new Jerusalem 
coming down from God adorned as a bride; or 
rebukes the incestuous Corinthian; or leads Paul 
to the river in Macedonia where the women gathered 
and the Holy Spirit opened the heart of Lydia, the 
seller of dye, to hear the Gospel—everywhere 
these are doors and windows opened into the same 
eternity and the most powerful communication of 
Scripture is the insitum verbum, the secret and 
inexpressible seed of contemplation planted in the 
depths of our soul and awakening it with an 
immediate and inexpressible contact with the Living Word, 
that we may adore Him in Spirit and in Truth... 

“By the reading of Scripture I am so renewed that 
all nature seems renewed around me and with me. 
The sky seems to be a pure, a cooler blue, the 
trees a deeper green, light is sharper on the 
outlines of the forest and the hills and the whole 
world is charged with the glory of God and I feel 
fire and music in the earth under my feet. 

“The blessings of my Cistercian vocation are 
poured out on me in Scripture and I live again in 
the lineage of Bernard and I see that if I had been 
deeper in Scripture all my past temptations to run 
to some other Order would have more quickly lost 
their meaning, for contemplation is found in faith, 
not in geography: you can dig for it in Scripture, 
but you will never find it by crossing the seas.” 


—Tuomas MERTON 
The Sign of Jonas 





®@ There are three Catholic translations of the Bible available 
today: the Douay, the Douay-Cénfraternity (a recent revision 
of the former), and the Knox (made by Monsignor Ronald A. 
Knox for the hierarchy of England and Wales). Following are 
_the leading publishers of Catholic Bibles in America, with 
prices of their Bibles: 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 6-8 Barclay Street, New York 8, 
New York: complete Douay and Douay-Confraternity ($3.75 
to $11.00); Catholic Book Publishing, Inc., 257 West 17th 
Street, New York 11, New York: Douay-Confraternity ($4.00 to 
$60.00) ; Catholic Press, Inc., 153 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
1, Hlinois: Douay-Confraternity ($29.50) ; P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
12 Barclay Street, New York 8, New York: complete Douay and 
‘Douay-Confraternity ($3.50 to $22.00); C. Wildermann Com- 
pany, 26 Vesey Street, New York 8, New York: complete Douay 
($3.25 to $12.00) ; Sheed & Ward, 840 Broadway, New York, 
New York: Ronald Knox ($15.00). 





































































MASS 
BAPTISM 


Three times a year in the five Catholic parishes of 
Harlem, graduates of convert classes are received en 
masse into the Church. At the Church of the Resurrection 
on 15lst Street between 7th and 8th Avenues, the new 
converts shown in these pictures have been spending two 
evenings each week for 14 weeks, studying Catechism, 
asking questions, resolving their doubts, and growing 
in love of God and His Church, 

They have also come to know each other, so that there 
has sprung up among them a shared enthusiasm and 
joy which they bring to the evening of their Baptism. 
In most cases their sponsors are the Catholic friends 
who first suggested that they learn about the life of the 
Church. So for the sponsors, too, this is a time of joy. 

On this particular evening 10 men and 28 women, 
most of them young, received the Sacrament and joined 
Resurrection parish. A neighboring parish, St. Charles 
Borromeo, Harlem’s biggest, averages about 100 in each 
class; St. Aloysius’, 50 to 60; St. Thomas’ and St. Mark’s, 
each about 30. With a new class every four months, about 
750 people come into the Church each year from Harlem. 
Some 10% of the 300,000 people in this section of Man- 
hattan are now Catholic. 

This yearly harvest of souls does not come about by 
accident. Immediately after the graduates of one class 
have been baptized, each parish begins an intensive drive 
to enlist members for the next. Fr. Joseph M. Walsh and 
his assistants, through personal talks and announcements 
from the pulpit, suggest that their parishioners speak to 
relatives and friends who might be interested in the 
Church. 

Right now another class is in progress; just around 
Easter time they, too, will be baptized, to share the joy 
of the risen Christ as new members of the Church He 
founded. 
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THE SACRAMENTS 


Fr. Paul Francis, a visiting priest from 
Honduras, helps with the baptisms. 
Here he pours the water in the form of 
a cross, saying, “I baptize thee in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.” 


The priest places a little blessed salt, a symbol oj 
wisdom, in the mouth of each person to be baptized, and 
prays: “May it be propitious unto thee unto eternal life.” 
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Passing along the row of those newly baptized, 
Fr. Francis anoints each forehead with chrism. 

















The Church allows the Indians to retain 
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many tribal customs. Here, in honor of Mary, they perform an ancient ritual dance 
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™ Candlemas at - 


About 300 miles northwest of Mexico City lies the little village 
of San Juan de los Lagos. Each year on February 2nd several 
thousand pilgrims come from all over that part of Mexico to cele- 
brate Candlemas Day, the feast of the Purification of Our Lady. 
The town takes on a festival air, for in addition to the religious 
ceremonies, there is a colorful fair outside the church (right), with 
dances and games. 

The celebration goes back to 1542, when the Chichimeca Indians 
rose against their Spanish masters. After the uprising had been 
subdued, a tiny image of Our Lady, La Virgen de la Candelaria, 


which had disappeared from the church, was discovered in a native 
hut, badly battered and shabbily dressed. Almost at once miraculous 
occurrences began to be associated with it. A circus juggler, prac- 
ticing with knives, accidentally sank one into the throat of his small 
daughter. Her mother, believing her dead, rushed her to the church 
to ask Mary to bring her back to life. The favor was granted. 
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Indian families wait in the square 

for the church to open. In costumes 
splendid and grotesque, they perform 
the tribal dances which antedate the 
coming of the conquistadores. 





For 200 years after the knife-thrower’s daughter had been cured, 
spontaneous pilgrimages mounted in number, and in 1732 a new 
church was begun. On its completion the Spanish Viceroy authorized 
the celebration of an annual fair in connection with the feast, which 
is still growing in popularity. The town cannot accommodate all the 
pilgrims, so they sleep wherever they can find space, their belongings 
and their children gathered around them. Some come from many 
miles away, but they do not murmur about the hard journey, for 
there is a legend that those who complain are turned into stones. 

So close to the people’s hearts is devotion to Our Lady that they 
have invented many fanciful tales about her. One of these says that 
sometimes she comes back to Lagos and plays marbles, making the 
marbles herself from the mud of a well, called el porcito de la Virgen 
—“‘the little well of the Virgin.” Today many pilgrims to Lagos rub 
this mud on sore and aching parts of their bodies, and Lagos resi- 
dents make little mud cakes and stamp them with images of Our 
Lady. 

The devotion of Mexico’s Catholic Indians to the Blessed Virgin 
sustained them through the years when an anti-clerical government 
closed their schools and churches, made their priests hounded fugi- 
tives from a firing squad, and sought to stamp out every sign of the 
Faith frem Mexico and from Mexican hearts. Now that freedom of 
religion has returned, religious festivals like the one at Lagos are 
more popular than ever. 


Kneeling before making their way into the church, Indian women 
hold candles, waiting until they reach the altar to light them. 
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Seme make the last few yards of their pilgrimage 
on their knees through the streets of Lagos. 





~ 
In the midst of the crowded church, a 
priest extends a stole over the heads of the 


pilgrims as he bestows a blessing. 


Accommodations are inadequate, so many 
families sleep and eat in the town’s alleyways. 
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The case for the [— 
unwashed child 
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by ROBERT P. ODENWALD, M.D., F.A.P.A. 
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HILD CARE 


ONCE HaD three very clean little patients. One, 
a ten-year-old boy, was indubitably the cleanest 
child on his block. Another, a three-year-old 
girl, lived in mortal terror of soiling her dresses. The 
third, a small girl too, had to wash her toys before 
she could play with them. All three were thoroughly 
wretched, and so naturally were their parents. The 
remedy, for the children at least, was the simplest I’ve 
had to prescribe in my experience as a psychiatrist. 
They were to be allowed to get dirty without fear of 
punishment. The freedom to get dirty—to make de- 
lightful mudpies, to spatter one’s face and hands and 
clothes—is one of the privileges that belong to every 
small human being. 
Not that there is anything the matter with per- 
sonal cleanliness. For centuries, off and on, people 
have recognized it as an important, perhaps the most 
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important, factor in health. The law of Moses pre- 
scribed not only sanitary precautions in the diet but 
rigorous rules for personal cleanliness. After the birth 
of a child, the mother had to go through a period of 
purification—33 days if it was a boy, 66 days if a girl. 
Israelites had to bathe after sexual union, after touch- 
ing a dead body, after recovering from disease. They 
began their day by washing their hands and faces, and 
they washed their hands again before eating or 
praying. 

As for the Greeks, they were great believers in 
hydrotherapy, the treatment of illness by baths. Not 
only did they have public bath-houses, at least in all 
the sizable towns, but they went in for such refine- 
ments as showers and salt-water bathing. In Homer’s 
day, no sooner did a house guest arrive than he was 
offered a bath—in a large, shallow marble or silver 
tub-—to remove the dirt of travel and prepare him 
for the inevitable feast. Bathing the feet of another 
person was, in Greece as it was later in Palestine when 
Mary Magdalene bathed those of Our Lord, a sign of 
humble respect. The Roman attitude toward cleanli- 
ness is memorialized in the ruins of the system of 
aqueducts that ran into the city from nine directions 
and in the ruins of the public baths that provided, 

‘cold, warm and hot water. 


During the Middle Ages, as spiritual needs became 
paramount, baths were less frequent, especially in the 
monasteries, where the Cistercians, for exampk, slept 
in some of their clothes, washed their hands daily, 
and bathed only on Saturday in preparation for the 
holy day. Certain monasteries, in fact, are said to have 
permitted baths only at Christmas and Easter. This 
distrust of excessive attention to one’s person survived 
in colonial times, when frequent bathing was consid- 
ered one of the more abominable forms of self-pam- 
pering. A book of etiquette of those days remarked 
that everyone should wash his hands at least once a 
day and his face almost as often. 
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HE DAILY BATH, the daily change of clothes and 
oT te immaculate home are all contemporary re- 
finements, and all are to the good—up to a point. 
Cleanliness is healthy; tidiness is more comfortable 
than rank untidiness; and proper grooming in adults 
has come to be regarded as a badge of culture. But a 
demand for absolute cleanliness in children is abnor- 
mal and can result in serious maladjustment at the 
time and later on. 

The motives of the cleanliness fanatics are not nec- 
essarily bad ones. They like their children to be 
admired by friends and neighbors, and they often 
have a quite unconscious desire that their children 
turn out better—which they make the mistake of 
identifying with ‘“‘cleaner”—than they have them- 
selves. But obsession with cleanliness can be a danger- 
ous thing in itself, and a sign of other dangerous 
things. Take constant washing of the hands, for in- 
stance. In a few people, it is an evidence of a homo- 
sexual feeling; in many others, it is a sort of cover-up 
for guilt. Lady Macbeth washed her hands over and 
over again, crying “Out, damned spot! out, I say! All 
the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this right 
hand.” 

An overly fastidious mother creates an atmosphere 
of tension, making the home a house of fear rather 
than of happiness. Her children prefer to play in the 
homes of their less oppressed friends—just to avoid 
interminable tirades against leaving toys around, 
climbing on furniture, tracking up the linoleum. One 
little girl I knew, from just such an uneasy home, 
was playing in her yard with a neighbor’s child who 
asked to go to the bathroom. She replied, “‘Let’s go to 
your house. We might get ours dirty.” 

There are a number of things a parent who detects 
in himself or herself any tendency to harping on 
cleanliness should remember. One is this: Play is in- 
stinctive in young animals and young children. It 
is an essential factor in their development. Children 
are, at their healthiest, totally absorbed in play, and 
the wholeheartedness of their play has much to do 
with their mental health as adults. They get dirty, 
don’t know it and don’t care. They should not be 
bothered about their clothes or their hands and faces 
while at play. Instead, the schoolchild should be 
taught to hustle into his playclothes when he comes 
home and then go out to shout, roll in the grass, 
climb, and whatever. Nagging just makes your child 
and you unhappy. 


F course, habits of hygiene can be taught the 
QO child from his earliest years without making 
him sullen or rebellious. A firm rule should be: clean 
hands and face before eating, before going to school 
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and before receiving visiting adults. Naturally, the 
child should bathe regularly, brush his teeth, comb 
his hair, and shine his shoes—but the pressure when 
he neglects, or skimps on, any of these should be 
somewhat more gentle than a sledgehammer. With 
the coming of adolescence and interest in the other 
sex, the child quite naturally, with no coaxing or 
bullying, develops the desire to look personally attrac- 
tive. He should be encouraged tactfully, without 
poking fun. The shabby cowboy suit and scuffed 
shoes, which had seemed badges of masculinity, go 
into the closet, and so do the unlovely, faded jeans 
and the heel-less shoes, which emphasized the young 
lady’s independence of the parental curb. This is the 
time to initiate a taste for good grooming. 

As with the child, so with the home. A house is not 
a showplace. Not order, but people should come first. 
We have all seen a home where children live but do 
not belong. Houses reveal the presence and the per- 
sonality of those who live in them. Adults, in full 
consciousness of their rights, arrange the furniture 
just so, shift this or that picture from here to there, 
clutter their tables with whatnots that they like, but 
they often forget that, to a more limited degree, 
children have this right, too. Of course, boys and girls 
should be taught to keep their own rooms tidy and 
their clothes hung up, but a certain amount of char- 
acteristic disarray should not be rebuked. The non- 
descript heap of miscellaneous possessions on a boy’s 
table is familiar and dear to him; he knows what’s 
there and he doesn’t want it disturbed. The display 
of programs, invitations and photographs stuck on a 
girl’s mirror may be unsightly to everyone except 
herself and her friends, but it does represent her as 
she is in this phase of her development. When the 
phase is past, she will remove them herself. 

Another serious error is to declare the common 
rooms of the house—the living room, kitchen and 
dining room—off limits to the children, to confine 
them pretty much to quarters in their own rooms. 
This deprives the youngster of one of his very first 
opportunities of training in community living. He 
should be taught to use things and to share things 


_ with others, and one way or another there should be _ 
| something in the living room, kitchen and dining 
~ room that lets him know that these are his rooms as 
_ well as yours. About the same time the child develops 
| interest in his appearance, he will probably develop 
| interest in the appearance of his home, and then pride 
' init and a desire to show it to friends. That is the time 
_ to redecorate the house and refurbish the furniture. 
It is also the time to start letting the child, on special 
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occasions, use the family’s best table linen and china. 

Everyone knows a woman much like one whose 
story I am about to tell briefly. The oldest of four 
children, she was commended within the family and 
held up to the others by her mother as a resplendent 
example of what a lady-like little girl should be. She 
didn’t get into mischief the way the others did. She 
continued to be annoyingly neat when she grew up— 
“nasty-nice,” her father called her. When she was 
married, her own home was spotless. Her husband had 
to eat his snacks over the kitchen sink so that no 
crumbs would fall on the floor. No one could look out 
onto the street, because it rumpled the curtains to draw 
them. A book could never be left open on a chair or 
table, because, she would whine, “it made everything 
look upset.” The house always looked in perfect con- 
dition, “just in case anyone should come in.” As a 
matter of fact, not many people did, and the woman 
was not a happy or adjusted woman. 


ow I coME to my last and perhaps most impor- 
N tant point. 

Many parents make a sad and grave mistake in 
the toilet training of their children. They produce 
in the children, or transmit to them, an absolute aver- 
sion for the products of elimination and an abhorrence 
of this function and of the organs involved. If a 
parent over-emphasizes this matter, the effect is to 
center a child’s attention on elimination, and a per- 
fectly natural function of the human body may come 
to seem nasty, dirty, and vulgar. In most cases, this 
interest in the organs of elimination becomes associated 
with sexual activity, and deep-seated, incorrect and 
perilous ideas may be formed in the child’s mind about 
the intrinsic evil of sex and sexual relations. Or 
psychosomatic versions of constipation and diarrhea 
may develop due to the psychic energy that has been 
focussed on these parts. 

Parents—and I cannot stress this too much—must 
control their own feelings with respect to the child’s 
eliminative functions. In training a child, insistence 
on the proprieties must be tempered by respect for the 
naturalness of these functions. At a certain stage, a 
child will feel unrestrained interest in his body, its 
functions, its by-products. There is nothing unusual 
about this, and parents must not make it seem so by 
exploding and recklessly punishing the child. If elimi- 
nation is treated as a matter of course, a child will 
learn quite easily to accept the usual social standards. 
If it is treated as something wicked and unspeakable, 
the child may develop a psychic disequilibrium that 
could very well last for life. 
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Moleben hymns are sung by a mixed choir from several 
Eastern rite churches. Some of the singers are Latin 
rite Catholics who devote Sundays to the Byzantine liturgy. 


Julie Zuback offers a choice of Russian hors d’oeuvres to 
Mission Aid Chairman Catharine Babich: black and red 
caviar, cucumbers, herring and sour cream on black bread. 
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As Newman Club members in Russian costume listen, 
Mischa Uzganoff coaxes old Russian melodies out of his 
accordion. He later taught everybody folk dances. 


Moleben prayers read by Father Andrei Ouroussoff, S.J., 
ask for a blessing on the gathering. Father Andrei 
wears Byzantine chasuble, stole and klobuk (biretta). 
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Accordionist Mischa Uzganoff entertains Newmanites at the Mission 


Aid Club’s party for Father Quroussoff's Russian newsletter. 


JUBILEE GOES TO A MOLEBEN 


Under the sponsorship of a group of Associated 
Newman Club Alumni, some of New York City’s Russian 
Catholics celebrated Christmas with a moleben (pro- 
nounced moh-lay-ben) and a party. Russian Catholics— 
like their Orthodox brothers, whose liturgy and custom 
they share—still hold most of their religious holidays on 
the old Julian calendar, 13 days behind the Western 
world. (Their Christmas falls on the West’s January 7th.) 

To the party, one of a series originated by Catharine 
Babich to aid various foreign missions, Miss Babich and 
Newmanite Margaret Heizmann invited 80 guests— 
Russian Catholics and their American friends. (Similar 
affairs have already been held for missions in China, 
Africa, Germany and the Near East.) The afternoon 
began with the moleben, a Byzantine rite ceremony con- 
sisting of liturgical hymns and prayers of benediction. 
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The purpose of this particular party was to raise funds 
for a monthly newsletter which will tell Americans about 
Russia and Russian affairs, The newsletter is to be pub- 
lished by Father Andrei Ouroussoff, S.J., a former 
Russian nobleman converted from the Orthodox Church 
to Catholicism. Father Ouroussoff is now one of the 
eight priests at Fordham University’s Russian Center. 
(Information about his newsletter can be obtained by 
writing to Room 906, 1619 Broadway, New York 19.) 

After the moleben and a short address by Father 
Ouroussoff there was a program of Russian songs and 
dances, and a supper of exotically named and delicious 
Russian foods: piroshki (meat pies), kolbasa (sausages), 
rum babka, vodka and cakes, Newmanites in Russian 
costume served the guests and later joined them in folk 
dancing. 


























“This is the day on which those charming little missives 
. . . Valentines, cross and intercross each other at every 
street and turning. The weary and all forespent two- 
penny postman sinks beneath a load of delicate embar- 
rassments, not his own.” 

So wrote Charles Lamb, the English essayist, early in 
the 19th century. Today valentines make up over ten per 
cent of America’s greeting card business; more than 
300 million will be sent this month. 

To date, attempts to explain the relationship between 
Saint Valentine and the customs connected with February 
14th have been met principally with confusion. Although 
scholars offer several contradictory theories about the 
origins of valentine traditions, there is one point on 
which most of them are willing to agree: that in all 
probability the association of a lovers’ festival with Saint 
Valentine is a matter of happy coincidence. 

There is, to begin with, quite a large question about 
the identity of Saint Valentine himself. At least three 
different Valentines—all Saints, all martyrs—are men- 
tioned in the early martyrologies and all are honored 
on February 14th. Nothing more is known of one but 
that he died in Africa with a number of companions. 
Of the others, the second is described as a Bishop of 
Interamna and the third as a priest in Rome. Both seem 
to have suffered martyrdom in the third century. 

Jacobus de Voragine’s The Golden Legend, a 13th- 
century collection of legendary lives of the saints, tells 
us of a Saint Valentine, “friend of our Lord and a priest 
of grete auctoryte,” who lived in Rome during the reign 



























This vellum valentine featuring the Virg 1 
was made in Germany in the 1700’s. Ea: 
leaf was painstakingly cut out by hand. 


SAINT 


of the Emperor Claudius. Jacobus relates that Claudiu 
called Valentine before him and asked him if he woul 

renounce Christianity and worship idols. Valentine ai 

swered that if Claudius had a true knowledge of th 
grace of Christ Jesus he would not ask him this bi 

would destroy the idols and worship the true God; h 

soul would be saved, his “royaume shall multiply,” an 

God would give him victory over his enemies, Althoug’ 
Claudius thought that Valentine spoke reasonably, one ©' 
his aides disagreed and Valentine was thrown into priso1 

Valentine prayed to God who is the “Light” to illumin 
the house in such a way that those who dwelt therei 

might know Him to be the one and true God. The aid 
then promised Valentine that if his God made his daug! 

ter “who has been a long time blind hear and see” } 

would believe. The saint prayed and the girl recover: 

her sight, and the people of the house were converte: 

Yet: the Legend ends abruptly by telling us that tl! : 
Emperor cut off Valentine’s head in “the year of our Lor 

iiCluxx. Thenne late vs praye to saynt valentyne th 

he gete vs pardon of our synnes. Amen.” 

There are several explanations for the connection b 
tween “Saint Valentine” and the day which bears h 
name. One is that ancient fertility customs associate 
with the pagan feast of Lupercalia were “baptized” | 
the early Church. Since Lupercalia fell about the midd 
of February the Church arbitrarily chose February 14t! 
the feast of the Saints Valentine, to take its place. Th 
proved to be a quite successful substitution. The fea 
became official in the fifth century when Pope Gelasii 
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elaborately-designed German 
vy. entine is decorated 
i the symbols of the Passion. 





licated February 14th to Saint Valentine and named 
lon patron of lovers. 

\ second popular theory about the origins of Saint 
\lentine’s Day is based on an Italian folk-belief that 
tcbruary 14th was the mating day for birds and a 
herald of spring—the traditional season for lovers. This 
notion persisted in France and England during the 
Middle Ages and echoes in the works of Drayton, Herrick, 
Gay and Donne. Chaucer wrote: 


For this was on Saint Valentine’s Day 
When every bird cometh there to choose his mate. 


In Kemmish’s Annual and Universal Valentine Writer; 
or The Lover’s Instructor, Being a True Guide to the 
Temple of Hymen, a Saint Valentine is mentioned who 
was confined to prison on account of his religion and 
who, through prayer, restored the sight of his jailer’s 
daughter, According to this source the saint was then 
condemned to death, and, on the morning of his execu- 
‘on, “eut curious devices on paper and wrote pious 
‘ shortations and assurances of love to the keeper’s daugh- 
‘cr, Signing them ‘your Valentine’.” However apocryphal 
‘sis story may be, it offers one explanation for the lace- 
‘oily effect of the old-fashioned valentine. 

The custom of valentine-writing can be traced back to 
tne 14th century when lovers hid poems in hollow trees 
and trysting places. Charles, Duke of Orleans, taken 
prisoner at Agincourt in 1415, wrote the first known 
valentines in an English prison. In the 17th century, 
‘or those who lacked inspiration or a graceful style, books 
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This hand-painted valentine—declaring 
its love with the finesse of a Shakesperian 
ham—dates back to about 1823. 


An early comic valentine chides a 
lady for being a slave to the crinoline 
fashion popular in the 1860s. 


ALENTINE & his day 


like The Complete Valentine Writer offered a choice of 
ready-made valentines to suit persons in every walk 
of life. Cheap postal rates in England contributed toward 
the tremendous popularity of manufactured mash-notes. 
By 1870 valentine-sending reached its peak in England 
—one and a half million were moving in that year’s mail. 

The spice of mystery as well as low postal rates helped 
increase the popularity of this form of salutation. To 
insure the anonymity of the sender, many stationers hired 
clerks with good penmanship. The cards became more 
and more frilly with real and paper lace, gold, hearts, 
flowers and cupids. By 1870—though liearts and flowers 
continued—comic and satiric valentines, pointing out 
the foibles of the recipient and hurling insults at him, 
began to appear in England. 

Until about 1850 most American valentines were still 
imported. The comic sort arrived on the American scene 
at about the turn of the century. In World War II over- 
seas servicemen created a record-breaking demand for 
V-mail valentines. No longer the courtly declarations 
of lovers’ serious “intentions,” valentines have so changed 
in character through the years that they now include 
platonic and noncommittal greetings and range from 
modest reserve to unbridled aggression. Those that are 


-not addressed to fiancés and fiancées go—like Christmas 


cards—to parents, relatives and personal and even busi- 
ness friends. During recent years, however, there has 
been a gradual return to simple, amorous and dainty 
valentines which imitate the prettiness and sentiment of 
cards in the Victorian era——KaTHLEEN GOESS 
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Using a long-barrelled blower, steelworker John DiMatteo adds 
oxygen to a “heat” of molien steel. Oxygen lowers the carbon content. 


STEELWORKER JOHN DiMATTEO 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND TEXT BY IVAN MASSAR 


_ John DiMatteo, 28, is a “third helper” on an open 
hearth furnace at the Pittsburgh Works of the Jones and 
Laughlin Steel Corporation. A second-generation Italian- 
American, he comes from a “steel family.” For 30 years 
before his death last April, John’s father worked in the 
_ Bessemer Department at J&L. John’s younger brother 
Ralph worked in the same department until he was 
drafted recently, and two brothers-in-law are employed 
at the same mill. 
| John DiMatteo brings home $111 for a forty-hour 
| week. But he remembers the time when the lot of the 
| steelworker was not so happy, and he is grateful for the 
" union’s efforts to raise wages, reduce hours and protect 
| seniority rights. “My Dad worked 12 to 14 hours a day 
_ before we had a union,” he says. “There are a lot of 
_ other union benefits, too, and nice things. Picnics in the 
| summer. Gifts for the kids at Christmas.” 
| He recalls that his father usually had steady work, 
| however, except during the lean years. “Then he worked 
_ two days a week and helped a plumber on his days off to 
| keep from losing the house.” During these years John and 
| his brother Henry helped out by carrying newspapers 
: and working in a fruit market on Saturdays. With a pal 
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named Jack Jeffrey, John started his first independent 
business venture when he was only 13: “We used to haul 
out ashes for people—ten cents a bushel, three for a 
quarter.” Later on he washed walls for a realty company, 
and during his four years at Pittsburgh’s Dormont High 
School he earned $11 a week by putting in eight hours a 
day at a gas station after class and 13 hours on Saturdays. 

In 1942 he had enough high school credits for a 
diploma, and he and a buddy, “Rich” Sandora, joined 
the Coast Guard. For 17 months John was on the LST 
166, landing Marines on Guadalcanal, Saipan and Bou- 
gainville. Shipped back to the States early in 1945, he 
was stationed for awhile in Louisiana, and there he met 
Josephine Cavallo, his future wife. 

Last year John and “Jo” bought a new Ford and a new 
electric washing machine. Right now they live in a five- 
room apartment, but they are saving for a house. John 
wants a place where daughter Jean—who is 7 now—will 
have more room to run around, and where there will be 
some space outside for Jo to have a garden. 

In April the DiMatteos are expecting their second child. 
Somehow they know it will be a boy; they are going to 
name him John, Jr. 





DiMatteo takes a sample of molten steel from the 
furnace, then tests its carbon content. 


Ninety per cent of all the steel produced in the United 
States is made by men like John DiMatteo who tend open 
hearth furnaces, As “third helper” or “pit man,” John is 
the junior member of a team consisting of the “melter” 
and three helpers. 

The furnace itself is a large, brick-lined structure about 
80 feet long by 20 feet wide. Through its metal doors 
huge machines charge the furnace with limestone, steel 
scrap and molten pig-iron. While the fuel (burning tar, 
oil or gas) is melting these together, John is in back of 
the furnace, preparing a spout to hang under the furnace’s 
tapping hole, through which the finished batch of steel 
(called a “heat”) will be poured off. When he’s finished 
with the spout, and while the heat is .still “working,” 
John and the other helpers lend a hand in the tapping of 
one of the other six furnaces in their shop. After their 
own furnace has “cooked” awhile (at temperatures rang- 
ing up to 3000 degrees Fahrenheit) they add oxygen and 
iron ore to lower the carbon content of the steel to de- 
sired specifications, and lime to remove impurities. 

When tests show that the heat has the proper amount 
of carbon and is ready for tapping, John digs out the 
tapping hole, the molten steel pours out into a large 
“teeming ladle,” and he and the others add whatever 
alloys are needed to bring the steel to specifications. 

With one heat finished, they make up the hearth and 
walls of the furnace for the next heat by plugging any 
holes with dolomite, a quick-setting, heat-resistant ma- 
terial made from limestone with a high magnesium con- 
tent. Then John “rabbles out” (cleans and dries) the 
tapping hole, closes it, and the furnace is recharged. 

“I like my job fine,” John says. “It’s not like a guy 
who is tightening bolts on a production line all day long 
in a factory. Every day is a little different.” Right now 
he is hoping for a promotion to second helper. “Then 
there will be slightly less work and more responsibility. 
Now the job is about 50-50 between brains and brawn.” 


44 


DiMatteo checks the instrument panel. Temperature, pressure, 
fuel flow inside the furnace are controlled from here. 
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With the first helper (left) and a crewman from a neighboring At the end of his shift, he showers off the 
furnace, DiMatteo discusses the progress of the “heat.” grime before driving to his home in suburban Crafton. 
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Jeannie, in her second year at St. Philip’s School, gets 
excellent grades. She has a boy friend, but she won’t 
tell anybody who he is because “I haven’t told him yet.” 


After his return from the South Pacific in 1945, John 
was stationed in Algiers, Louisiana. Half the time he live: 
ashore, next door to Josephine Cavallo, a typist at the 
New Orleans Port of Embarkation. They met because Jo 
had to walk alone to the drugstore after dark to buy 
aspirins. She asked John if he would accompany her “like 
a gentleman.” (“She’s never had a headache since,” her 

a husband claims.) After three months of sharing water- 
While Jo hangs the wash, John fixes the TV antenna. Seeing melons, going to the movies and “just walkin’ and talk- 
his favorite high school teacher refereeing a TV wrestling in’,” John told Jo he’d volunteer for overseas duty again 
match, John asked, “I wonder what kind of pay teachers get.” and “probably get killed” if she refused to marry him. 
She didn’t refuse; they were married in August, 1945. 
Two days later the war was over and John was discharged 
in November. , 

After working for five years in Houma with Jo’s father 
and brother, who had a service station, John and his wife 
went north to Pittsburgh. “I figured I could get a job in 
the steel mill and make a better living,” John says. 

Home for the DiMatteos is five rooms (at a rental of 
$32 a month) in a city housing project in the suburb of 
Crafton, 714 miles from the mill. John’s hobby is cabinet 
making; he once built a motor boat, and has recently 
made an intricate sewing box for Jo and a bed for 
Jeannie. One night a week he bowls. 

Jo is a good cook, specializing in Southern fried chicken, 
roast beef, Mulligan stew and Italian dishes like spaghetti 
and ravioli. She makes her own pies, cakes, rolls and bis- 
cuits; the food bill usually runs around $25 a week. Now 
Jo spends a good deal of time making maternity clothes. 

‘TS 1 a John says his church activities are limited to Mass. 

od #4 :, one + €. confession and Communion because of his job. In Louisi- 

. ana he was going to join the Holy Name Society and be 

an usher, but with his present work schedule and chang- 

ing shifts he never knows when he can go to church. Jo 

and Jeannie always go together to 9:00 o’clock Mas-. 

John doesn’t like Pittsburgh’s 1% wage tax; of Presi- 

dent Eisenhower he says, “He’s a good soldier.” He thinks 

the UN is “all right, but there’s too much veto power.’ 

He feels Germany and Japan should be re-armed, “but 

some control is necessary,” and he hopes that “if we could 

John and Jo learn the baby’s heartbeat is 140, higher than _ get Russia to seriously discuss peace, maybe we could do 
usual for a boy. But they shop for “John, Jr,” anyhow. some good.” 


ma 





Jeannie wants to be a nurse. Her father says, “We won't 
force her ideas, like some older Italian people do with kids.” 


‘ ON HIS DAY OFF JOHN MEETS JEANNIE AT SCHOO i 
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by SISTER M. THERESE, S.D.S. 


crnadelle of Lourdes 


It has been said that Our Lady’s appearances 
have always been expertly timed. She comes as a 
light at some crisis of the temporal or spiritual 
order. Her appearances at Lourdes, which began on 
February 11, 1858, were set in the intellectual fer- 
ment of the mid-nineteenth century, at the very 
height of the impact of the new world of progress 
which so tragically failed to fulfill its promises. 
Sceptics as well as believers have tried to pierce the 
secret of Lourdes. Why the instantaneous healing 
of organic lesions? Why the sudden transformations 
of soul which, though invisible and unspectacular, 
are actually more miraculous? 

The story? Briefly, on a cold, rainy day, Berna- 
dette Soubirous, the 14-year-old daughter of the 
poorest of the poor of Lourdes, went with her sister 
and a friend to gather fire-wood on the banks of the 
Gave. Across from the rock of Massabielle, ’Toinette 

_ and Jeanne waded through the small stream that 
_ flows into the river and went blithely on their way, 
_ leaving Bernadette, more fragile than they, to follow 
s best she might. As she was about to remove her 
abots to cross the canal she heard a violent wind 
| rising, and looking up she was puzzled to see that 
_ the row of poplars along the river bank was un- 
tirred. But glancing toward the rock with its triple 
grottoes she noticed that the wild-rose bush trailing 
rom the niche of the second grotto was swaying 
iolently. Then suddenly in the alcove a young girl 
» appeared, “not quite as tall as I” (and Bernadette 
| was diminutive), smiling, and “made a sign for me 
" to come near.” 
__ The young girl’s dress was white, and was bound 


Rs 


by a blue sash; a white veil reached to the hem; 
a golden rose rested on each bare foot, and a large 
rosary hung from her right arm, She was wrapped 
in a soft light. (It is delightful to remember that in 
the later myriad cross-examinations of Bernadette 
she always insisted that “the Lady” appeared to be 
a very young girl about 14 or 15.) 

At the sight of the vision Bernadette was startled. 
“I rubbed my eyes,” she later said, “I shut and 
opened them, but the Lady was still there.” Con- 
scious of a supernatural presence, Bernadette 
reached for her rosary, but found she could not 
lift her hand to her forehead to make the Sign of 
the Cross. The Lady in the grotto then crossed her- 
self, and now Bernadette found that she could do 
so, too, as she began her rosary. The Lady listened 
silently, the beads slipping through her fingers, as 
the child articulated the Paters and Aves. Only in 
the doxologies did she join Bernadette’s prayer. The 
rosary over, the Lady bowed and disappeared. No 
word was spoken. 

Eighteen times Bernadette saw the Lady (some 
say nineteen, counting the delayed appearance of 
March 3rd, when she failed to appear when the 
crowd assembled, and only when Bernadette came 
back to the grotto alone did she find her waiting). 

At the third apparition, Bernadette, who on this 
occasion had taken with her a candle, a pen, ink and 
paper, asked her visitant that if she came from God 
“to please write down what you want.” It was then 
that the significant words were spoken: “There is no 
need to write down what IJ have to say to you!” But 
the Lady asked that Bernadette visit the grotto each 


| The spired basilica of Lourdes is connected by curving ramps 

' to the Church of the Rosary, which is surmounted by-a 

| circular dome. The space encircled by the wide arms of the ramp 
| ts Rosary Square. The grotto where Our Lady appeared to 
Bernadette is at the right, between the basilica and the river Gave. 
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Bernadette was born in this house, part 
of an old mill her father ran at Boly. 
Today’s pilgrims can see only 

the shell of the original building. 


day for a fortnight. The child promised. Then the 
Lady made a promise: “I will not make you happy in 
this world, but in the next.” At the sixth apparition 
she begged: “Pray for sinners!” On February 24th 
the Lady spoke again, and Bernadette, turning to 
the four or five hundred people gathered there, 
thrice spoke the word “Penitcnce!” 

The next day, at the Lady’s direction, the child 
went toward the source of a hidden spring in the 

. : corner of the lower grotto. “Go drink, and wash 
The Soubirous family—parents and four children—lived at the spring, and eat some of the herbage growing 
ringing rrr room in a former jail (above)... . Bernadette tended there.” Rerandens did as she was told, shinee the 
nee on ke fern ae Renee peer Ener aes. crowd who witnessed her action thought her mad, 
and a soldier indignantly cried out, “To think that 
such follies can take place in the 19th century!” 
But the next day there was a small trickle of water 
from the small pool Bernadette had scooped out 
with her hand, from which almost imperceptible 
stream grew the spring that now most wonderfully 
supplies 30,000 gallons of water a day. 

On Friday, February 26th, the Lady asked Berna- 
dette to kiss the ground for sinners. At her next 
appearance, on March 2nd, she solemnly said to 
the child: “Go tell the priests to build a chapel here 
and come here in procession.” Finally, on the feast 
of the Annunciation, March 25th, the day of the 
seventeenth apparition, Bernadette humbly requestd 
that the Lady be kind enough to say who sie 
was. The Lady smiled and held her arms out- 
stretched as in the image on the Miraculous Medal, 
and then, replacing her hands upon her breast ad 
lifting her eyes to heaven, she said, “I am tie 
Immaculate Conception!” 


In Rosary Square each morning, the sick receive Holy Communion. 
year some 2 million Communions were distributed to pi'g 
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A statue of Mary stands at the spot where she appeared 
to Bernadette. The crutches of the cured hang 

on the grotto walls. During the occupation, when 
German soldiers came here secretly at night to pray, 

the townspeople left the gates open for them. 


How Lourdes grew .. . 


Soon after the apparitions took place, the civil 
authorities erected barriers around the grotto, 
prosecuted and fined those who passed beyond them. 
Church authorities showed not the slightest sympa- 
thy with or belief in the alleged apparitions. Never- 
theless, huge crowds from the surrounding country- 
side continued to surge toward the grotto. 

In the autumn of 1858, when Napoleon III was 
vacationing in nearby Biarritz, the townspeople of 
Lourdes sent him a request that he order the grotto 
to be reopened. This he did. Already in July the 
Bishop of Tarbes had organized a committee to 
examine the entire affair thoroughly. In January 
of 1862, after four years of reserve and deliberation, 
the bishop solemnly declared that it was truly Mary 
Immaculate who had appeared to Bernadette Sou- 
birous in the grotto of Massabielle. 

The statement enraged the sceptics. After a series 


Pilgrims fill bottles with water from the 
spring. The water has been analyzed for 
therapeutic qualities, with negative results. 


of complicated negotiations, however, the govern- 
ment reluctantly gave permission to erect a chapel 
according to the Lady’s request. Donations at o..ce 
came into Lourdes from all over France and the 
rest of Europe. Early in 1863 work on a small votive 
oratory was begun. This chapel, completed in 1871, 
was the nucleus of the massive, lyric-spired Gotiiic 
basilica which today stands on the summit of ‘he 
rock of Massabielle. 

The lowest and newest of the churches was jot 
consecrated until 1906, though its cornerstone was 
laid in 1883 and it was opened to pilgrims six years 
later. This is the Church of the Rosary, with its 
enchanting Romanesque doorway facing a spacious 
esplanade where the sick are placed in rows on 
stretchers and in wheel-chairs during Holy Mass 
and Benediction. They are attended by volunteer 
stretcher-bearers, or brancardiers, working under 
the direction of the Sisters from the nearby hospiial. 
Often, in this square, one hears the prayers of the 
rosary rising to Mary in two different languages— 
the salutation in one, the response in another. 

The typical day at Lourdes begins with Mass in 
the open air at 7:30 A.M., the priest coming down 
from the altar to: administer Communion to the 
many sick waiting on their stretchers. They are then 
returned to the hospital for breakfast; then to the 
piscines or baths in the miraculous water. Luncheon 
follows, and in the afternoon a return to the espla- 
nade for the Blessing of the Sick. The priest, mon- 
strance in hand, comes down to the square in solemn 
procession and pauses at each stretcher to bless its 
occupant with the Eucharistic Christ. Occasionally 
there are instantaneous cures, and prayers of thanks 
and of petition in all tongues and voices rise like 
a shout to heaven. It is said that since the decree 
of Pius X on frequent Communion, more cures have 
been effected at this Eucharistic blessing than at the 
baths or at the grotto. 

After the blessing the patients are returned to ‘he 
hospital and the crowd disbands. During the sum- 
mer months, each evening witnesses an unforget- 
table torchlight procession along the circling ramps 
of the Church of the Rosary, with the multiple 
“Aves” of the Lourdes hymn ascending into ‘he 
starlit night. 
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Miracles and cures at Lourdes 
have been continuous | A dropsy patient, his face 


lined with suffering, 
arrives at Lourdes by train. 


There is a vast literature on the cures at Lourdes. 
These began during the period of the apparitions. 
After the fifteenth apparition a stonecutter, blind 
for 20 years since his eye was injured, bathed it 
with water from the miraculous spring and had his 
sight restored instantly. Shortly afterward, little 
Justin Bouhorts, 2144, who had been tubercular since 
his birth, grew worse; he fell into a coma, and his 
moiher thought him dead. She held him in the 
blessed pool and he was instantly revived. 

From that time to this—almost a hundred years 
—the sequence of startling healings has continued. 
Among the more famous instances is that of John 
Traynor of Liverpool. As a result of a war wound 
he was epileptic, his muscles were atrophied, and he 
was partially paralyzed. After four or five opera- 
tions had failed he was pronounced incurable, In 
1923 he joined the Liverpool diocesan pilgrimage 
to Lourdes, and after bathing in the pool found 
himself completely cured. The unique feature of 
Traynor’s recovery was that he did not realize what 
had actually happened, but began cheerfully moving 
about at once, wondering why the doctors and his 
friends merely stared at him, too amazed to speak. 
It was only on the homeward journey that a priest 
friend felt obliged to explain to him what had hap- 
pened; then, as if waking from a dream, he remem- 
bered that he had traveled to Lourdes as an invalid. 
Not until 1926 did the Medical Bureau make its 
final report on the cure; on re-examination it was 
found to be permanent. 

More recent is the outstanding case of a four- 
year-old boy, Francois Pascal, afflicted with menin- 
gitis. Both legs were paralyzed and he was totally 
blind. On August 24, 1938, when lowered into the 
pool at Lourdes, he screamed loudly; then, scram- 
bling to his feet, he took several steps. His legs were 
normal and his sight had been restored. After eight 
years the doctors certified the cure and made this 
statement: “The healing cannot be questioned. It 
has been conclusive for eight years. No explanation 
can be given by medical science of this healing and 
the instantaneous disappearance of the disease and 
its symptoms.” 

Also, Yvonne Fournier, who on August 19, 1945, 
on being immersed in the bath, was instantly cured 


An invalid is lifted from 
the “White Train,” so 
called from the white 
tickets marking the 
helpless for special care. 


In the hospital at Lourdes, 
Medical Bureau technicians 
X-ray a patient. 
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Cures with “no possible natural explanation” 
P Pp 


of complete paralysis of the left arm. A year later, 
on August 17, 1946, twenty-six doctors placed their 
signatures on a document which stated: 
“The disease stopped completely; the entire 
syndrome disappeared, A medical explanation 
is not possible.” 

Among the papers of the late Dr. Alexis Carrel 
of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research an 
unpublished manuscript was found in which, under 
the pseudonym “Dr. Lerrac,” he narrates a moving 
personal experience at Lourdes in 1903. It focused 
on the sudden cure—later medically certified—of 
a young girl named Marie Baillie (in the story 
known as Marie Ferrand), suffering from an ad- 
vanced case of tubercular peritonitis. Later, when 
the book was published, Carrel’s close friend 
Charles Lindbergh wrote a preface to the English 
translation, The Voyage to Lourdes. Lindbergh re- 
marks that when the book was written, Carrel, still 
a young surgeon, was attempting “to find a bridge 
between the two worlds of science and religion.” 


And he quotes Carrel’s dying words to his friend — 


Dom Alexis of the Abbey of Boquen. Carrel prayed 
that God would give him another ten years to work, 
for, “with what I have learned, and with what I 
have experienced, I believe I shall succeed in estab- 
lishing scientifically certain objective relationships 
between the spiritual and the material, and thereby 
show the truth and the beneficence of Christianity.” 

Though these years were not granted, Carrel’s 
little book attests his belief in the authenticity of 
cures taking place at Lourdes. It was well known 
that as a young doctor, one of the most brilliant 
at the Medical School of Lyons, Dr. Carrel had 
stated fearlessly, about a cure for which there was 
no natural explanation, that “there is something 
there which approaches the category of the miracu- 
lous”-——a statement which brought down upon him 
the scorn of the Medical Faculty. They told him in 
terse terms that such an “unscientific attitude” ren- 
dered him unfit ever to be received as a member 
of their Faculty. “In that case,” Carrel replied, “I 
must go elsewhere.” He left Lyons and went to the 
Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research in New 
York City, where he became internationally distin- 
guished for his research in wound healing and tissue 
growth. In 1912 he received the Nobel Prize in 
physiology and medicine, and later numerous other 


Crutches and braces line the walls 
of the cave as a sign of the 
gratitude of those cured. 








Row upon row of invalids of all 
ages hear Mass at the groito. 


degrees and decorations for his outstanding conitri- 
butions to science. 


The Medical Bureau 


As early as 1882 a Medical Bureau of Investiga- 
tion was established on the grounds of the shrine 
at Lourdes. Its present director is Professor Ernest 


‘Leuret of the University of Bordeaux. This Bureau 


extends an invitation to any doctor who wishes to 
visit, examine its patients, and study its files. Every 
year over a thousand doctors, representing all na- 
tions and all faiths, and among them many complete 
disbelievers, respond to this invitation. 

As soon as a patient claims a cure he is examined, 
X-rayed, and his entire case history studied by 
experts. The Bureau may arrive at any one of sev- 
eral explanations for the alleged cure: hysteria, 
hence no valid cure; cure incomplete though the 
condition is ameliorated; cure complete but natural 
explanation possible. The final alternative—cure 
complete with no possible natural explanation—-is 
the only verdict which the Bureau considers as valid 
material. The patient must present himself a year 
later for re-checking so that the Bureau can deter- 
mine whether the cure is permanent. No case in 
which a relapse occurs is accepted. Nor is the werd 
“miracle” ever used by the Bureau; its report 
tersely and objectively states that the cure can:ot 


open a new world to science 
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Attendants immerse an invalid in the 
baths. Cards on the wall carry 

prayers to Our Lady and Bernadette in 
English, Spanish, French and German. 


be explained scientifically. Verification of the 
miraculous nature of the cure would pertain 
to the jurisdiction of responsible Church au- 
thorities. 

{n an attempt to rule out the supernatural, 
even early in the history of Lourdes, the cures 
were at times attributed to some therapeutic 
property of the water, but careful chemical 
analysis has disproved this hypothesis. The 
farniliar argument—when all else has failed— 
is ihat the cures can be explained as the result 
of natural forces not yet known to science. 
For those who rely on science, however, there 
is evidence in abundance in the records at 
Lourdes that the cures take place outside the 
realm of science. 

{n more recent years the attitude of the 
medical profession, especially in France, has 
notably changed toward Lourdes. Dom Francis 
Izard, who as a doctor spent much time dur- 
ing the pilgrimage season at the Medical Bu- 
reau, remarks in his Meaning of Lourdes that 


this change “is from scepticism and incred- 
ulity to an acknowledgment not necessarily of 
the supernatural, but that cures in connection 
with Lourdes do occur which cannot be ex- 
plained by any known biological laws.” 

So too, Dr, Alexis Carrel, in his Man the 
Unknown, categorically states that “The mira- 
cle [of Lourdes] is chiefly characterized by 
an extreme acceleration of the processes of 
organic repair. There is no doubt that the 
rate of cicatrization of the anatomical effects 
is much greater than the normal one. The 
only condition indispensable to the occur- 
rence of the phenomenon is prayer.” 

He concludes: “Such facts are of profound 
significance. They show the reality of certain 
relations of still unknown nature between 
ysychological and organic processes. They 
prove the objective importance of the spiritual 
activities which hygienists, physicians, educa- 
tors, and sociologists have almost neglected to 
study. They open up to man a new world.” 


Medical Bureau 
doctors critically 
examine a woman 
believed to have been 
miraculously cured. 





As Sister Marie-Bernard, Bernadette was 
assigned to care for the sick, and did 

so devotedly. She was simple, spirited and 
gay. Shortly after she entered the 
convent she asked whether the nuns 
skipped rope. Informed that they did 
not, she remarked, “Oh, what a pity!” 


And what of Bernadette 


after the apparitions? 


After the last apparition Bernadette remained 
some eight years at Lourdes. Through the kind in- 
tervention of the Bishop, the Soubirous family 
found a little mill to which they moved, Bernadette 
with them. Here, though in slightly alleviated cir- 
cumstances, they were still very poor. Yet they 
stood firm in refusing to accept gifts from pilgrims. 

After about a year and a half, however, it 
seemed best to those concerned that Bernadette be 
removed from the constant serutiny of the pious 
and the curious, and placed in the hospice of the 
Sisters of Charity and Christian Instruction, where 
she could attend school. She did not consider herself 
an apt pupil and commented that the good nuns 
would have “to push the book into her head” were 
they to succeed in teaching her anything. Actually, 
she was far from unintelligent and her mind was 
agile and witty. She was untouched by praise and 
retained the charm of a child. 

Still, even at the hospice there was little privacy 
for Bernadette. She had always felt drawn to the 
Carmelites, but since the fragility of her health 
forbade her following so austere a rule, she decided 
to enter the order of nuns with whom she stayed 
at the hospice. This seemed God’s will. Accordingly, 
on July 4, 1866, after a brief visit with her relatives, 
she bade a tearful farewell to her beloved grotto 
and then stopped at the mill, her home, where grief 
was so great that scarcely a word was spoken. She 


then left for the motherhouse at Nevers. This fare- 
well was final, for with the exception of one sister 
and her brother, who saw her briefly in her last 
illness, she never saw any of her family again. 

On July 27, 1866, Bernadette received the re- 
ligious habit and the name Sister Marie-Bernard, 
which had been hers in Baptism. She then disap- 
peared into the community where for the rest 
of her life she remained hidden, except for certain 
unavoidable meetings with distinguished visitors. 

The Dominican scholar Henri Petitot, in his ad- 
mirable True Story of Bernadette, compares her 
with Saint Thérése of Lisieux, the Little Flower, 
whom in certain respects she resembles: she had no 
fixed method of prayer, nor did she take upon herself 
any extraordinary mortifications. And he points up 
her virtues of disinterestedness, humility and piety, 
together with defects of these fine qualities and her 
not-always-successful efforts to correct them. 

She was assigned as an infirmarian, and after 
12 years she took her final and perpetual vows. 
Thereafter her precarious health, which shortly 
after her entrance into religious life had brought 
her to death’s door, became rapidly worse, and on 
Easter Wednesday, 1879, she died, saying the words, 
“Blessed Mary, Mother of God, pray for me... a 
poor sinner, a poor sinner.” It was a little after 
three o’clock in the afternoon of April 16th. 

In 1908 the first steps toward her canonization 
were taken, and the next year her body was ex- 
humed and found incorrupt, though the rosary in 
her hands and the crucifix upon her breast had been 
badly rusted. The Sisters clothed her in a new habit : 
and placed her in a casket sealed by the representa- 
tives of the Church. 

On the feast of the Immaculate Conception in 
1933 Pope Pius XI signed the final decree of canon- 
ization, and inscribed the little seer of Lourdes, the 
peasant girl Bernadette, in the rostrum of the saints. 
On that day the small servant of Our Lady was 
solemnly declared to be in heaven with her “Lady 
in white” of the grotto of Massabielle, and “happy” 
with her as the Lady had promised. 


Protected by a thin film of wax, the incorrupt body of Saint 
Bernadette lies in a reliquary in the chapel of the motherhouse at Nevers. 
She was only 14 at the time of the apparitions; she died at 35. 
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Keep the ball in the air: the first one who drops it is out of the game. 
Get everything breakable out of the way and play with a soft beach ball. 
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CHILDREN’S CORNER 





RAINY DAY 
GAMES 


Soon the crisp, cold days of winter 
will be gone. Hard-packed white snow 
will turn into gray slush, making sled 
riding impossible and keeping you in the 
house most of the day. Skis, sleds, ive 
skates and such will have to be put awsy 
till next year. Television may seem a 
pretty tame pastime after all the exciting 
winter activities, and you will probabiy 
find yourself pestering your family every 
few minutes with “What can I do now?” 

The rainy-day games illustrated here 
require no special skills, no expensive 
equipment: no referee’s whistle or 
weighty rule-book. Most of them are 
familiar to everyone, though one or two 
may be new to your neighborhood. These 
children had a good time with them one 
drizzly day in Pasadena. Perhaps your 
friends on your block will like them too. 


“Passing the Ball” can be very exciting. Deany 


tipped himself over on this play. 
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Put your feet into a potato sack and see how fast you can hop along. 
Sack racing is lots of fun, but don’t do it on a slippery floor. 








— 
What you need most for a Tug-of-War is a thick, soft rope 
that’s easy to hang onto. Choose up sides as evenly as you 
can. And be sure the floor is clean: you'll be all over it. 


A skip-rope is fun when you have a couple of friends to 
swing it. You can practice when you’re alone, too. Boxers 
say that jumping rope keeps you light on your feet. 


Dodge Ball is fast. One player stands in the middle Ostriches look funny when they run along. So will 


and the others try to kick the ball at him. He’s out if the you and your friends when you try the Ostrich Race. Hold 
ball touches him, and the one who kicked it is “it.” on to your heels, and off you go! 


The Four-legged Race can be run either forward or backward, and it looks 
easy until you try it. Sitting down is against the rules, but that’s what you'll 
want to do most. Only one girl reached the finish line this time! 
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The Three-legged Race is noisy and exciting. Two racers who share one leg*between them can 
get into all kinds of mix-ups. You can tie the legs together with strips of cloth. 


It’s nice to end the afternoon with a quiet game of Buried Treasure, or “Who 
Has the Shoe?” Ann (who is “it”) covers her eyes while the others 
Pass the shoe to Charley, who hides it behind his back. But Ann is a good guesser. 
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CATHOLICISM 
IN AMERICA 


The attitudes of Catholics toward 
key political and social issues in 
the United States are reflected, 
and critically examined, in the 
weekly issues of 


THE COMMONWEAL 


In the magazine’s comment on 
the current scene you will find 
fresh insights and thought pro- 
voking opinions. 


Current contributors include: 


Sean O’Faolain 
H. A. Reinhold 
Francois Mauriac 
Martin Turnell 
Christopher Dawson 
Archbishop Robert E. Lucey 


A 17-week introductory subscription brings 
you perhaps two dozen of Richard Hayes’ 
reviews of Broadway plays; Philip T. Hartung 
gives his views of some 50 new movies; The 
Commonweal’s reviewers present their able 
and honest appraisals of over 100 of the 
latest and most significant books. 


Special issues scheduled for Spring, 1954 
Catholic Book Week 
February 26 


Education 
April 23 
Spring Books 
May 14 


A trial subscription to The Commonweal 
ordered on the attached coupon (or a fac- 
simile) will include the special issues listed 
above. 


Special Introductory Offer: 
17 Weeks for $2 


THE COMMONWEAL 
386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


Please send the next 17 issues. 


[] $2 enclosed. [] Bill me. 














Henry Longan Stuart 


“WEEPING 
. CROSS” 


re cross, by Henry Longan 
Stuart (Regnery, $4), a novel 
about the adventures and misadven- 
tures of an Irish, Catholic, Royalist 
indentured servant in the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony, is a book with a 
curious and unjust history. Its author, 
a colorful and cultivated Anglo- 
American journalist who soldiered in 
the Italian and British armies and 
worked for a time as a cowboy, has 
been dead for a quarter of a century. 
Aside from pieces in newspapers and 
magazines, he did not write a great 
deal, and this novel is undoubtedly 
his best work. It was published in 
1908 and again in 1933 without 
arousing the faintest general enthusi- 
asm, although its was regarded as a 
masterpiece by Sigrid Undset and 
Van Wyck Brooks. The present pub- 
lisher hopes that the present time is 
more auspicious—that readers who 
have learned to savor the strong 
medicine of Francois Mauriac and 
Graham Greene will not flinch at the 
powerful but somewhat baffling talent 
that was Henry Longan Stuart’s. 
Weeping Cross takes the form of 
the first-person reminiscences of 
Richard Fitzsimon, an elderly Jesuit 
who as a young man had fought with 


BOOKS 


the Cavaliers against Cromwell and 
who had been convicted and sen. 
tenced to ten years’ servitude in the 
harsh settlements of the Puritans. 
Everything about him—his national- 
ity, his religion, his politics, 1is 
manner and his manners—repelled ihe 
pioneers, and everything about them 
repelled him. He went through every 
imaginable humiliation and through 
more adventures than a squadron of 
swashbuckling fictional heroes. He 
fought a duel, killed a man, almost 
drowned, was lashed and pilloried, 
survived Indian massacres in which 
every other paleface in the vicinity 
perished, and—most important—had 
a guilty and tortured affair with ihe 
widow for whom he worked as a 
houseboy, hewer of wood, ostler and 
factotum. All this sounds as if Stuart 
were serving up the standard ingredi- 
ents. The fact of the matter is that 
he isn’t. 

For all its rush of events and all 
its preoccupation with the relations 
of the hero and Mrs. Agnes Bartlett, 
this is not primarily a love story or a 
novel of action—or, rather, it is pri- 
marily a novel of psychological and 
moral action. Before he went off to 
the wars, Fitzsimon had been a semi- 
narian, and his intention was to take 
Holy Orders when he could finally 
put aside his sword. He was a skillful 
theologian and a Biblical scholar who 
could outquote the bibliomaniacal 
Puritans, His sense of sin was pro- 
found, his conscience insatiable, his 
fear of damnation feverish. When he 
did so, his agony bordered on hys- 
teria, The external: action of Weeping 
Cross is recorded boldly and incisive- 
ly, with high speed and economy; the 
spiritual conflict, the debate (not al- 
ways inner) between the Jesuit end 
the lover in Fitzsimon, is presen‘ed 
less tidily but with even greater in- 
tensity. 

The religious speculations of ‘he 
sinner are jolting. “There is in tis 
act of confession a confusion that 
never fails to wring the heart o! a 
man, however lightly he may heve 
come to it,” he says. “Tis only as one 
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by one his sins loose their tentacles 
and drop from his burdened soul, 
that he sees them truly, what filthy 


monsters they are that he hath been 


entertaining, what parasites he hath 
let suck his spiritual substance.” The 
descent of the soul into sin is de- 
scribed terrifyingly: “Sin is no preci- 
pice; the enemy of souls would never 
have it so, for flesh to shrink or head 
to spin at its profundity; rather that 
most diabolical engineer hath graded 
our way down into it with many a 
leve! stretch to dupe our eyes; nay, I 
think there lack not even ascendant 
levels, tho’ very short ones, so that 
we sometimes seem to be climbing 
upward; yet doubt not the road keep- 
eth its declivity.” 

As these passages suggest, one of 
the amazing things about Weeping 
Cross is the quality of the writing. 
Stuart chose to move on perilous 
ground—to re-create the style of an- 
other century, and that perhaps the 
most difficult of other centuries, the 
seventeenth, when English prose was 
splendid, riotous and extravagant. It 
takes a very sure hand to carry this 
off; the temptation to foolish and 
obvious archaisms is strong indeed. 


But Stuart had a very sure hand and | 


did carry it off, moving with grace 
and ease from straight narration to 
banter to high oratory to the por- 
trayal of character to harrowing in- 
trospection. We learn from the inter- 
esting preface by Paul Cuneo that 
Stuart, distressed at the book’s chilly 
reception, considered putting it into 
modern language. It is fortunate that 
he never did, for, as Van Wyck 
Brooks has said, “Weeping Cross re- 
mains, and will remain, preserved by 
the miracle of style.” 


Stretches of this novel may be irri- 
tating and even exasperating to some 
readers, It is hard not to get im- 
patient with Fitzsimon as he groans 
and rants, interminably it sometimes 
seems, about his love, his guilt and 
his prospective damnation. Yet though 
he may fatigue us at times, he is 
never false; his despair often seems 
excessive, but it never seems manu- 
factured. And always his brooding is 
interrupted by action, which manages 
to be as credible as it is spectacular. 
When the book comes to an abrupt 
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MARIAN FATHERS 


Tour 2—Featuring FATIMA, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, France (Lourdes). 
Departs June 10, S.S. Nea Hellas. 
Returns S.S. Ile de France, July 28. 
49 days. PRICE—$1,140.00 


IRELAND—ENGLAND, Extension. 
Return Cobh—$175.00. 


A spring cruise through the 
Mediterranean allows you 
to spend Easter in the Holy 
Land. 


ASSUMPTIONIST FATHERS 


Tour 3—Summer Pilgrimage Tour— 
Featuring Marian Shrines of treland, 
England, France, Belgium—53 days 
—Departs July 9 S.S. Maasdam. 


PRICE—$1,230.00 


Enjoy spring in Europe 
with an independent visit 
to Lourdes. 


Our vacation arrangements 
in Mexico include a visit to 
the Shrine of Guadalupe. 
Rev. P. P. Narkun conducts 
the Pilgrimage Tour. 


Kneek 


LA SALETTE FATHERS* 

Tour 4—Featuring Our Lady of La 
Salette, and comprehensive tour of 
Marian Shrines in Franee and Italy. 
39 days. Departs July 9. Write La 
Salette Fathers, East Brewster, Mass., 
for information. PRICE—$965.00 


Special 8, 6 and 9 day tours 
of Ireland include a visit to 
Knock Shrine. 


MONTFORT FATHERS 
Tour | — Spring Pilgrimage Tour — 
Featuring EASTER in ROME, Ma- 
rian Shrines of France and Italy— 
41 days—Departs March 24—Iluxury 
Liner S.S. United States. 
PRICE—$925.00 
Extension tour to Ireland and Eng- 
land—S.S. Amertea return trom Cobh. 
PRICE—$165.00 


Lourdes 


La Salette 


Guadalupe 





N YEAR TOURS Holy Land 


Join any of the above groups in Europe by direct 
air transportation from the U. S. A. and Canada. 


WORLD ASSOCIATION 
OF TRAVEL AGENCIES 


Phone, call or write to 


O°SCANNLAIN & ENGLISH Sari 
Travel Service 


MEMBER 


Sain say x 


62 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Phone PLaza 7-5925 


Also available for free independent travel 





end in a forest, with Fitzsimon on 
his way to freedom, Europe and the 
priesthood, we have been through a 
sanguinary but real physical adven- 
ture and a harrowing but real spirit- 
ual battle. 

The characters are all flesh and 
blood. Fitzsimon, a gallant and kind 
man, does not hesitate to reveal his 
faults—occasional cowardice, pride, 
and the rest as well as lust. The 
‘widow is a peculiar and thoroughly 
individual mixture of constancy and 
inconstancy, strength and frailty, seri- 
ousness and frivolity. It should be 
mentioned that the Puritans come off 
badly; the vast majority are cruel, 
intolerant, hypocritical and uncouth. 
To a royalist and Catholic who was 
deported to New England in 1652, 
they must indeed have seemed so. 

—Rosert RusseLL 


HE NEw Tower OF BABEL, by Diet- 
rich von Hildebrand (P. J. Ken- 
edy, $3), is a collection of searching 
essays on some of the ways in which 
thinkers, politicians and ordinary peo- 


ple of our century try to escape God 
and deny His creation. The author, a 
professor of philosophy at Fordham 
who writes with unusual lucidity for a 
man of his profession, is concerned not 
only with the fierce frontal attacks on 
Christianity by Communists and Nazis 
but also with the more elusive and 
undoubtedly better-intentioned efforts 
by such philosophers as Jean-Paul 
Sartre to detonate the conception of 
man as a created being and to set him 
up instead as the sole and absolute 
sovereign of his own destiny. 

“Paradoxical as it may seem,” Pro- 
fessor von Hildebrand points out after a 
skillful and convincing argument, “in 
this existentialist world there is no 
room for experience of any existence 
other than our own. Thus even the 
reality of our own person is radically 
impoverished. . . . Sartre leaves no 
place for the reality of the deepest and 
most profound experiences in our own 
souls.” 

The demolition of Sartre is not, of 
course, the only aim of these essays. 
Von Hildebrand writes with equal 
force and clarity on the role of the 
Catholic university, on efficiency and 
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Marian Books 


THE ROSARY: 
Its History and Meaning 


By Rev. Francis Willam, Translated by 
Rev. Edwin Kaiser, C.PP.S. The story of 
the Rosary as an outgrowth of the Psalter 
and the other liturgical prayers of the 
Church, 224 pages, $3.50. 


THE ROSARY IN DAILY 


LIFE 


By Rev. Francis Willam, Translated by 
Rev. Edwin Kaiser, C.PP.S. This is a 
companion volume to “The Rosary: Its 
History and Meaning,” which treats the 
devotional and historical aspects of each 
mystery of the Rosary and its application 
to everyday life, 256 pages, $3.50. 


AND THE LIGHT 


SHINES IN THE DARKNESS 


By Rev. J. Bainvel, S.J., Tr. by Rev. J. J. 
Sullivan, S.J. Of special interest to all 
those devoted to Mary’s Immaculate 
Heart and a penetrating study of Our 
Lady as Virgin, Mother and Co-redemp- 
tress. This is the most important book on 
this subject that has appeared in English. 
250 pages, $3.50. 


ROSARY MEDITATIONS 


By Father Mateo, SS.CC. Reflections 
on each of the 15 mysteries by the founder 
of the Enthronement of the Sacred Heart 
in the Home. These devotional medita- 
tions will enable the reader to say the 
rosary with greater devotion and fervor, 
illustrated, 128 pages, 344” x 514%”, paper 
75¢. 


ROSARY NOVENAS TO 
OUR LADY 


By Charles V. Lacey. Three novenas in 
petition and three in thanksgiving, 48 
pages, illustrated, 344” x 45%”, paper 
25¢, imitation leather 75¢, leather $2.25. 


OUR LADY BOOK 


By Rev. F. X. Lasance, a complete prayer 
book and Sunday Missal with reflections 
on the glories of Mary, 940 pages, 4” x 
6”, blue edges $6.00, gold edges $7.50, 
leather $10.00, blue morocco $12.00. 


At your bookstore or 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


6-8 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK 


Chicago 6 
San Francisco 3 


Beston 10 ° 
Cincinnati 1 ° 











holiness, on “beauty in the light of the 
redemption,” and on the new function- 
alism and the “dethronement of truth.” 
The essays cover a good deal of in- 
tellectual territory, and cover it well. 

Some of the author’s finest passages 
are directed at Catholics who seal their 
faith in one compartment of their 
minds and let it languish there. “How 
often,” he writes, “do we meet Cath- 
olics who deny Christ and even fun- 
damental natural truths as soon as 
they face social or political problems 
in the practical realm of life!” Even 
in our work, von Hildebrand says, we 
must avoid the “heresy of efficiency,” 
we must look upon ourselves not pri- 
marily as workers, research men, sales- 
men or kings but as “members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, persons who 
have received Christ and who are 
called to become holy, to reflect 
Christ.” : 

This book will interest students of 
Catholic philosophy primarily. It will 
be a shame if it interests them ex- 
clusively, for it is a wise book—and 
not an especially hard one to read. 


—Rk. R. 


My Frienps THE SENsES, by Charles- 
Damian Boulogne, O.P. (P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons, $3.00), is a lyrical and well- 
marshalled exposition of the five senses, 
together with a discussion of the body 
—all seen under the concept of man 
finally and fully alive in his conscious- 
ness of Christ. The attraction of this 
work lies in its overwhelming Catholic- 
ity—purged entirely of the negative and 
heretical taint of Gnosticism, Maniche- 
ism and Jansenism—a Catholicity ex- 
uberant in its love of God, in Himself 
and in His creation. 

Father Boulogne starts with sight 
and reveals in turn the particular qual- 
ity which each sense alone possesses. 
(On even so unpromising an area as 
the nose there is lavished a loving care 
which gives rise to a remarkable pas- 
sage on perfume, considering it as an 
analogue, on the material level, of 
prayer.) It is all at once marvellously 
familiar and strangely new. 

—GeorcEe A. McCautirr 


Russian Icons (Iris Books, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, $6.50) is a well-illustrated 
outline of Slavic Byzantine art. In con- 
trast to the view in the West, where 
the picture or statue ranked as a subor- 
dinate and superfluous element—tol- 
erated only because, as Gregory the 
Great remarked, “It was a Bible for the 








“A strong, determined call 
to face a grave problem...” 
—Chicago Tribune 
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EDITED BY 
JOHN A. O’BRIED 


What is to become of the once great 
and populous Irish nation? Her men 
will not marry, her women must emi- 
grate in search of husbands—and her 
population steadily declines. Sean 
O’Faolain, Paul Vincent Carroll, Maura 
Laverty, Bryan MacMahon, Margaret 
Culkin Banning and eleven other ou!- 
standing Irish writers here deal intel- 
ligently and sympathetically with this 
problem. One of these chapters ap- 
peared as the lead article in the 
January issue of Jubilee. 


$4.00 at all bookstores 
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poor in spirit”—the image in the East- 
ern Church was considered to stand wit- 
ness to the great act of salvation by 
representing the human figure as sanc- 
tified by the Incarnation. Held to be as 
sacred as Scripture, since it bore within 
it “a mysterious but actual knowledge of 
the Divine,” the image could maintain 
its position only by being as changeless 
as Scripture. Consequently Byzantine 
art, unlike Western art which became 
more and more secular as its forms 
flowed more freely, was formal and pre- 
cise, even to the placement of the ‘ig- 
ures and the shadings of the colors, and 
was never separated from its religious 
purposes.—Borts YAMPOLSKI 


THE PorTABLE RENAISSANCE READER, 
edited by James Bruce Ross and Mary 
Martin McLaughlin (Viking, $2.50) is 
a rich treasury of the writings of the 
giants of Europe’s Golden Age. 


A Treasury OF CATHOLIC THINKING, 
compiled and edited by Ralph L. Woods 
(Crowell, $5.00), is a collection of 
essays by Catholic saints, scholars and 
apologists—past and present—on the 
subject of God, man, and man’s re 
lation to the world God made. 
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This Exquisite Hand-Painted Delft’s Blue 


Twilight Lamp Direct by Mail from Holland post.rao, ourv-reee 


To demonstrate the quality and 

value of Around-the-World Shop- 

pers Club gifts, we want to send 

you this exquisite lamp with our 

compliments as an inducement to 

Si join our club! It will be sent to 

% your home direct by mail from 

Holland! (If you join now you 

can win two paid-in-full tickets 

for a real three-week flying trip around the 

world, plus up to $1,000 of spending money— 

or a beautiful new 1954 Studebaker Ranch 

Wagon, or any one of 475 other wonderful 
Prizes! See details below! ) 


Beautiful, Unusual Gifts From All Over 
The World For As Little As $2.00 Each! 


Wouldn’t you like to go shopping around 
the globe with a traveller who knows where 
the finest merchandise and biggest bargains 
are? Wouldn’t you like to visit distant lands, 
shop for exquisite gifts in exotic bazaars, go 
through Old World workshops? Best of all— 
wouldn’t you like to make your home a 
“show place’”’ with the exciting things you’ve 
purchased—for about $2.00 each? 


A Thrilling Surprise Each Month 


To introduce you to the thrills and enjoy- 
ment of shopping abroad, let us send you this 


Dutch Twilight Lamp without charge. Then, 
as a member of the Kround-the.World Shop- 
pers Club, each month you will receive a sur- 
prise package sent to you direct from the 
country of origin—and with it will come a 
colorful brochure telling all about your gift! 
When you actually see the articles, you'll 
wonder how the Club can offer such tre- 
mendous bargains. The secret, of course, is 
that foreign nations need U.S. dollars to 
support native industry, and offer the Club 
unheard of values in exchange. 


Join Today By Mailing the Coupon 
So-—come aboard our magic carpet and 
let’s set out on our shopping trip! You may 
join on the 3 months plan (3 consecutive 
shipments for $7.00), the 6 months plan 
(6 shipments for $12.00—you save $2.00) 
or the 12 months plan (12 shipments for 
$22.00—you save $6.00). When your gift 
Packages begin arriving, covered with stamps 
from distant lands, you’ll be delighted you 
joined. However, if you become displeased in 
any way, simply resign membership and your 
unused payment will be refunded. Further- 
more, if you are not delighted with your first 
selection, keep it as well as the Twilight 
Lamp and receive a fuil refund! Mail the 
coupon now while these gift lamps from Hol- 

land are being offered FREE for joining! 
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You’ve never seen a more lovely gift 
article than this exquisite Delft’s Blue 
Twilight Lamp from Holland! Lamp, with 
shade, stands over 8” high; shade meas- 
ures 6” across at widest point. Base and 
shade are hand-painted by the artists of 
Delft, Holiand, famous as the home of 
Delttware for over 400 years! 








AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB OFFERS YOU AN OPPORTUNITY TO WIN 


it’s easy! It’s fun! Simply finish the state- 
ment “I would like to take a trip around the 
world because. . .”” in 25 words or less! Yes— 
just a few straight-from-the-heart words on 
why you like to travel may win for you any 
of 477 breathtaking prizes—topped by a 
three-week around-the-world trip for you 
and a companion of your choice! With a 
Pan Am. Clipper as your magic carpet you'll 
be wafted from one exciting country to an- 
other—all around the world! You'll be guided 
to all the famous sights, you’ll sleep at the 
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* A 1954 STUDEBAKER RANCH WAGON (2nd Prize) 


STUDEBAKER CHAMPION DELUXE CONESTOGA STATION WAGON — the last word in 
luxury, utility, smartness! Seats 6. 2-tone interior in washable vinyl. Rear seat 


a sg folds away to give huge 64 cu. ft. of cargo space. 


Or Any One of These 475 Magnificent Prizes 


25 POLAROID 
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Develops its own 
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CRICKET” 75 RCA VICTOR 
ALARM WATCHES! 
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*“*STRATO-WORLD”’ 
RADIOS! 
The sensational 
new 7-band port- 
able radio. Lets 


im men everywhere. 
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snapshot out of ‘ watch 
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plus 350 MEMBERSHIPS IN THE AROUND-THE-WORLD sacermns CLUB. 
Winners will receive a 3, 6, or 12 month membership, equal to their subscription 
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No words 
needed... 


Before ever he speaks a word, he asks your love. 
In it begins the security he will need forever. 

: s Saving for security is easy! Read every 
The whimper when he’s hungry, the sigh of peace word—now! If you’ve tend +: ance: Ge 
when he’s fed and warm, the cuddle of his sleepy failed, chances are it was because you didn’t 


ai have a plan. Well, here’s a savings system 
body —all these tell a need that never ends. this: adiithy pa ewes Payroll Havities Plan 


The need that none of us outgrows: to be safe and for investing in United States Savings Bonds. 
secure in body and heart as long as we live. This is all you do. Go to your company’s 


‘ i : pay office; choose the amount you want to 
The security of our homes is a universal dream. That save—a couple of dollars a payday, or as 


each of us is free to make secure the lives of much as you wish. That money will be set 


those we love, is our peculiar privilege. aside for you before you even draw your 
P P . pay. And automatically invested in Series E 


As we take care of our own, we also take care of Savings Bonds which are turned over to you. 


America. Out of the security of each home rises in —— save a ee a peragse Ro 
: an, in 9 years and 8 months you will have 
the security of our country. $2,137.30. If you can save as much as $18.75 


Your security and your country’s begin in your home. ree years and 8 months will bring you 


For your sake, and your family’s, too, how 
about signing up today? 
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